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OLIVER 


BUY IT NOW! 


Yes, the crowning typewriter triumph is here! 





It is just out--and comes years before experts expected it. 
For makers have striven a life-time to attain this ideal machine. 
And Oliver has won again, as we scored when we gave the world 
its first visible writing, 

There is truly no other typewriter on earth like this new 
Oliver “9.” Think of touch so light that the tread of a kitten 
will run the keys! 


Caution! Warning! 
The new-day advances that come alone This brilliant new Oliver comes at the 
on this machine are all controlled by old-time price. It costs no more than 
Oliver. Even our own previous models lesser es—now out-of-date when com- 


— famous in their day—never had the with this discovery. 


a 


A New Model Typewriter 











Optional Duplex Shift. 


Tt puts the whole control of 84 letters 
and characters in the little fingers of the 
right and left hands. And it lets you 
write them all with only 28 keys, the 
least to operate of any stan type- 
writer made. 


Thus writers of all other machines 
can immediately run the Oliver Number 
“9” with more speed and greater ease. 


For while the Oliver's splendid new 
features are costly—we have i 
the added expense to us by simplifying 
construction. 

Resolve right now to see this great 
achievement before you spend a dollar 
for any typewriter. If you are using 
some other make you will want to see 
how much more this one does 

If you are using an Oliver, it naturall 
follows that you want the finest mode 


17 CENTS A DAY! Remember this brand new Oliver “9” is the greatest 


value ever given in a typewriter. It has all our pre- 

vious special inventions—visible writing, automatic spacer, 6}4-ounce touch—plus the 
Optional Duplex Shift, Selective Color Attachment, and all other new new-day features. 
Net we have decided to sell it to everyone everywhere on our famous payment plan 
—17 cents a day! Now every user can easily afford to have the world’s crack visible 
writer, with the famous PRINTYPE, that writes like print, included FREE if desired. 


TODAY—Write for Full Details 2 be cmang te Sent te bnew shen 


s marvel of writing machines. See 


why typists, employers, and individuals everywhere are flocking to the Oliver. Just 
mail a postal at once. No obligation. It’s a pleasure for us to tell you about it. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


946 Prospect Avenue 
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The Very 


Best at a Five per 


Cent Cash November Discount 


To give the beekeeper a chance to get prepared for next season we offer 
him the privilege of taking advantage of a 5 ov cent cash 
discount for goods ordered in November 


The beekeeper who purchases his supplies in the fall not only saves the 5 per cent 
but eliminates the hustle that always comes in the spring, which means that many im- 
portant things are slighted by the beekeeper in an attempt to hurry through. It offers 
the beekeeper a splendid opportunity to get the hives and supplies prepared by having 
them nailed for immediate spring use. Could one ask for a better opportunity than this? 





Falcon Quality is known the world over as the very best 





Red Catalog Postpaid 


Dealers Everywhere 


“ Simplified Beekeeping ” Postpaid 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, FALCONER, NEW YORK 


Where the good beehives come from 


HONEY MARKETS 


un sapanananennasenennees 





The prices listed below are intended tc represent, 
as nearly as possible, the average market prices at 
which honey and beeswax are selling at the time of 
the report in the city mentioned. Unless otherwise 
stated, this is the price at which sales are being 
made ky commission merchants or by producers di- 
rect to the retail merchants. When sales are made 
by commission merchants the usual commission 
(from five to ten per cent), cartage, and freight will 
be deducted; and in addition there is often a charze 
for storage by the commission merchant. When sales 
are made by the producer direct to the retailer, com- 
mission and storage »nd other charges are eliminat- 
ed. Sales made to wholesale houses are usually 
about ten per cent less than those to retail mer- 
chants. 
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GRADING RULES Ob THE COLORADO HONEY-PRO- 
DUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COL., 
FEBRUARY 6, 1915. 

COMB HONEY. 
Fancy.—Sections to be well filled, combs firmly 
attached on all sides and evenly capped except the 
outside row next to the wood. Honey, comb, and 
eappings white, or slightly off color; combs not pro- 
jecting bevond the wood; sections to be well cleaned. 
No section in this grade to weigh less than 12% 
oz. net or 13%4 gross. The top of each section in 
this grade must be stamped, “‘ Net weight not less 

than 12% oz.” 

The front sections in each case must be of uni- 
form color and finish, and shall be a true represen- 
tation of the contents of the case. 

NuMBFR ONE.—Sections to be well filled, combs 
firmly attached, not projecting beyond the wood, and 
entirely capped except the outside row next to the 
wood. Honey, comb, and cappings from white to 
light amber in color: sections to be well cleaned. 
No section in this grade to weigh less than 11 oz. 
net or 12 oz. gross. The top of each section in this 
grade must be stamped, “ Net weight not less than 
11 oz.” The front sections in each case must be 
of uniform color and finish, and shall be a true 
representation of the contents of the case. 

NumMreR Two.—tThis grade is composed of sec- 
tions that are entirely capped except rew next to 
the wood, weighing not less than 10 oz. net or 11 
oz. gross; also of such sections as weigh 11 oz. net 
or 12 oz. gross, or more, and have not more than 
50 uncapped cells all together, which must be filled 
with honey; honey, comb, and cappings from white 
to amber in color; sections to be well cleaned. The 
top of each section in this grade must be stamped, 
‘Net weight not less than 10 oz.” The front sec- 











tious is exch case must be of uniform color and 
finish, and shall be a true representation cf the 
contents of the case. 

Comb honey that is not permitted in shipping grades 

Honey packed in second-hand cases. 

Honey in badly stained or mildewed sections. 

Honey showing signs of granulation. 

Leaking, injured, or patched-up sections. 

Sections containing honey-dew. 

Sections with more than 50 uncapped cells, or a 
less number of empty cells. 

Sections weighing less than the minimum weight. 

All such honey should be disposed of in the home 
market. 

EXTRACTED HONEY. 

This must be thoroughly ripened, weighing not 
less than 12 pounds per gallon. It must be well 
strained, and packed in new cans; sixty pounds 
shall be packed in each five-gallon can, and the 
top of each five-gallon can shall be stamped or label- 
ed, ‘* Net weight not less than 60 lbs.” 

Extracted honey is classed as white, light amber, 
and amber. The letters ‘““‘W,” “L A,” “A” should 
he used in designating color, and these letters should 
be stamped on top of each can. Extracted honey 
for shipping must be packed in new substantial 
cases of proper size. 

STRAINED HONEY. 

This must be well ripened, weighing not less than 
12 pounds per gallon. It must be well strained, 
and, if packed in five-gallon cans, each can shall 
contain sixty pounds. The top of each five-gallon 
can shall be stamped and labeled, ‘‘ Net weight not 
less than 60 Ibs.” Bright clean cans that previously 
contained honey may be used for strained honey. 

Honey not permitted in shipping grades. 

Extracted honey packed in second-hand cans. 

Unripe vr fermenting honey weighing less than 12 
vs. per gallon. 

ftioney contaminated by excessive use of smoke. 

Honey contaminated by honey-dew. 

Honey not properly strained. 


NATIONAL BEEKEEIERS’ ASSOCIATION GRADING RULES 
Adopted at Cincinnati, Feb. 1918 

Sections of comb honey are to be graded: First, 
as to finish: second, as to color of honey ; and third, 
as to weight. ‘the sections of honey in any given 
case are to be so nearly alike in these three respects 
that any section shall be representative of the con- 
tents of the case. 








I. FINISH. 


1. Extre Fancy.—Sections to be evenly filled, 
combs firmly attached to the four sides, the sections 
to be free from propolis or other pronounced stain, 
combs and cappings white, and not more than six 
unsealed cells on either side. 

2. Fancy.—Sevtions to be evenly filled, comb firm- 
ly attached to the four sides, the sections free from 
propolis or other pronounced stain, comb and cap- 
pings white, and not more than six unsealed cells 
an either side exclusive of the outside row. 

8. No. 1.—Sevtions to be evenly filled, com) firm- 
jy attached to the four sides, the sections free from 
prepolis or other pronounced stain, comb and cap 
pings white to slightly off color, and not more than 
406 unsealed cells, exclusive of the outside row. 

4. No. 2.—Combs not projecting beyond the box, 
uttached to the sides not less than two-thirds of the 
way around, and not more than 60 unsealed cells 
exclusive of the row adjacent to the box. 

II. COLOR. 

On the basis of color of the honey, comb honey is 
to be classiiied as: first, white; second, light amber; 
third, amber; and fourth, dark. 

III. WEIGHT. 

1. lleavy.—-No section designated as 
weigh less than fourteen ounces. 

2. Medium.—-No section designated as medium to 
weigk less than twelve ounces. 

3. Light.—No section designated as light to weigh 
less than ten ounces. 

In describiing honey three words or symbols ure 
to he used, the first being descriptive of the finish, 


heavy to 


the second of color, and the third of weight. As for 
example: Fancy, white, heavy (F-W-H); No. 1, 
amber, medium (1-A-M), etc. In this way any of 


the possible combinations of finish, color, and weight 
ean be briefly described. 


CULL HONEY. 


Cull honey shall consist of the following: Honey 
packed in soiled second-hand cases or that in badly 
stained or propolized sections; sections containing 
vollen, honey-dew honey, honey showing signs of 
grunulation, poorly ripened, sour or “ weeping” 
honey; sections with comb projecting beyond the 
box or well attached to the box less than two-thirds 
the distance around its inner surface; sections with 
more than 60 unsealed cells, exclusive of the row 
adjacent to the box; leaking, injured, or patched-up 
sections; sections weighing less than ten ounces. 








St. Lovis.—Shipments of new comb honey are 
arriving in this market quite freely, and movement 
is good. The demand for extracted honey is increas- 
ing, and prices are becoming firmer with a tendency 
toward advance. We are quoting white comb honey 
in 24-section cases at $3.25 to $3.75; amber, $2.75 
to $3.25; dark and inferior, less; extracted honey in 
60-Ib. cans at 5 to 9, and southern in barrels from 
5 to 6%, according to quality. Prime beeswax, 28. 

R. HARTMANN PRODUCE Co. 


St. Louis, Oct. 20. 
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ZANESVILLE.—-On this market best grades of 
white comb bring $4.00 ~ case down, according to 
quantity; white extracted, 9 to 11. The demand igs 
about normal, Producers are paid for beeswax 2g 
ets. cash, 30 in trade. 


Zanesville, Oct. 19. E. W. Perce. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The demand for honey has been 
very brisk of late, especially extracted. At this 
writing No. 1 choice white is selling at $3.50 per 
case; extracted of best quality in 60-lb. cans, in 
small lots, 9% to 11. We are paying 28 cts. cash 
for beeswax, 30 in trade. 


Indianapolis, Oct. 20. WALTER S. Pouprr. 





CHICAGO.—Prices on the best grades of white 
comb are ranging from 16 to 17, with amber grades 
at 13 to 14. Mixed colors are difficult to class at 
anywhere from 10 to 12. Extracted honey is dull, 
with prices ranging from 7 to 9; ambers, 5 to 6, 
Beeswax brings 28 to 30 cts. per lb. 

Chicago, Oct. 18. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


Kansas City.—Our market is well supplied with 
toth comb and extracted honey. We quote No. 1 
white comb honey in 24-section cases, $3.25 to 
$3.35; No. 2 ditto, $2.75 to $3.00; No. 1 amber 
ditto, $2.00 to $3.25; No. 2 ditto, $2.50 to $2.75; 
white extracted, 74% to 8; amber ditto, 5% te 7; 
No. 1 beeswax, 28; No. 2, 25. 

C. C. CLEMONS PROPUCE Co. 

Kansas City, Oct. 16. 


DENveER.—New crop of comb honey is selling 
locally, fancy at $2.60 per case of 24 sections; No. 
1. $3.38; No. 2, $3.15. Local prices on extracted 
honey are unchanged—namely, white, 8% to 8%; 
light amber. 8 to 8%; amber, 7 to 8. We pay 25 
cts. per lb. in cash and 27 in trade for clean yellow 
beeswax delivered to us here. 

THE COLORADO HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Denver, Oct. 12. F. Rauchfuss, Mgr. 


ALBANY.—We are having an 
now for honey. ‘There seems to be a short crop of 
huckwheat, but a full crop of clover. We quote 
fancy white clover at 16; A No. 1, 15; mixed, 13 
to 14; buckwheat, 12 to 13. Extracted is moving 
slowly at 6 to 7 for buckwheat; 7 to 8 for white 
clover. We do not look for high prices this season, 
and advise marketing the crop early. 

Albany, Oct. 12. H. R. Wrranr. 


increased demand 


CINCINNATI.—-The demand for honey is increas- 
ing, which is the general rule for this time of the 
year. Comb honey is selling at $3.75 to $4.00 per 
ease for fancy white. Amber comb honey is not 
wanted in this market at any price. Choice white- 
clover extracted honey sells from 7 to 9. Amber 
extracted honey in barrels, from 4 to 7, according to 
quality and quantity sold. Beeswax brings 28 cts. 
per Ib. delivered here for choice bright yellow. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 10. THe Frep W. Mut Co. 








We are in the Market 


to buy both comb and extracted honey. 
Write us what you have to offer, naming 
your best prices delivered. Every time an interesting price 
is named us, we buy, and remit the day shipment arrives. 





Ship Us Your Old Comb..... 


We render it into wax, 
and pay market price. 








The Fred W. Muth Co., 204 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“The Busy Bee Men” 
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Honey Season 


Now Closed 


Shipping-eases are now needed to get your honey off to market. Don’t delay 
securing the eases, and get your honey off just as soon as possible, for October 
is the best month for selling. After honey is off and out of the way look over 
your supplies, and see what is needed for next season. Make out a list, and send 
io us for quotations, or use our eatalog. Quite a few beekeepers found this 
season that they were short of supplies after honey season came. This year has 
been a good one in this lucality though: it eame late (after July 1). From the 
first of July to August 15 the tlow of honey into the hives was like a good old- 
fashioned season. It caught many beekeepers unprepared. Be forehanded, and 
order now for next season, and get them all made up for instant use next year 
when needed. Let us send you our catalog now if you do not happen to have 
one handy. 
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The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


1631 West Genesee Street 





Your BEES are WINTERING 


and this is, therefore, the best time 
for you to take up an inventory 
and send in your orders for supplies 








Not only will you thus receive your hives, frames, supers, etc., in 
ample time to nail them up and prepare them for the spring, but you 
will also save five per cent on the cost of these. 


Early-order discounts for November, 5 per cent; for December, 4 
per cent; for January, 3 per cent; for February, 2 per cent, and for 
March, 1 per cent. It pays you to order now. 


ROOT’S GOODS, WEBER SERVICE -- the ideal combination. 








C. H. W. Weber & Company, Cincinnati, O. 


2146 Central Avenue = 
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POSTAGE IS PREPAID by the publishers for all subseriptions in the 
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DISCONTINUANCES. Notice is given just before expiration. Subscribers 
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us upon receipt of the expiration notice; otherwise it will be assumed that he 
wishes GLEANINGS continued and will pay for it soon. 
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Sharp Shooting 


in Honey Sales 





See what the department editors 
say elsewhere in this number re- 
garding “Gleanings” for Oct. 1, 
which contained so many reci- 
pes for honey in cooking. 


Yes, and didn’t it make your mouth 
water too, and make you try two or 
three of them at once? That's what it 
will do if handed to your customers 
and prospective customers—it will cre- 
ate a demand. | 





We have some extra copies of this 
Oct. 1 issue which you can have at 3 
cts. apiece if ten or more are ordered. 
Single copies 5 cts.; postfree. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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Before you buy any Gasoline or Kerosene 
Engine—Read my New Book “‘*How to Judge G 
Pagase- Tells how to distinguish a High ( 
Grade Engine by the differencein cylinders, pis- 7} 
tons, valves, ignition, ete., with less cost for "j 


fuel, peers snd repairs. Book Sent Free G) 


‘ostpaid oqsthes with my LOW * 
FACTORY PRICES and Easy 
Payment Plan. Addre 


1930 Oakland Ave., 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

1930 Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














WREE UNTII 1916. 
subscribed yet for The Youth’s Com- 
Now is the time to do it, if you 
subscriber, for you will get all 
remaining weeks of 1915 free 
time your subscription with $2.00 is re- 


Have you 
yanion for 1916? 
are not already a 
the issues for the 
from the 
ceived. 

The fifty-two issues of 1916 will be crowded with 
good reading for young and old. Reading that is 
entertaining, but not ‘‘ wishy-washy.” Reading that 
leaves you, when you lay the paper down, better 
informed, with keener aspirations, with a broader 
vutlook on life. The Companion is a good paper to 
tie to if you have a growing family—and for gener- 
al reading, as Justice Brewer once said, no other 
is necessary. 

If you wish to know more of the brilliant list of 
contributors, from our ex-Presidents down, who will 
write for the new volume in 1916, and if you wish 
to know something of the new stories for 1916, let 
us send you free the forecast for 1916. 

very new subscriber who sends $2.00 for 1916 
will receive, in addition to this year's free issues, 
The Companion Home Calendar for 1916. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
Boston, Mass. 
New subscriptions received at this office. 
















































Real 
Advantages 


> 


The safety, convenience, 
and privacy afforded by our 
Banking - by - Mail depart- 
ment have made it extreme- 
ly popular, and we are con- 
stantly adding new names 
to the list. of those who de- 
their money with us 


$Y MAIL. 


Money may be _ forwarded 
either in the form of currency, 
by registered mail, post office or 
express money order, check, or 
draft. 

We invite you to open either 
a large or small account, assur- 
ing you of complete safety. 


Ca 


DEPOSIT BANKC?. 


MEDINA, OHIO 


A.T. SPITZER, Pres. 
E.R. ROOT, Vice-Pres. 
E.B.SPITZER, Cashier 
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BARNES’ ” 
Hand and Foot Power ™ 
Machinery 


This cut represents our com- 
bined cireular saw, which is 
made for beekeepers’ use in 
the construction of their 
hives. sections, etc. 


Machines on Trial 


Send for illustrated catalog 


and prices. Addross 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
646 R St 


46 Ruby 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


Twenty-five cents per agate line flat. Fourteen lines to the inch. 
SPACE RATES. To be used in one issue: Fourth-page, $12.50; half-page, 
$25.00; page, $50.00. 
Preferred position, inside pages, 30 per cent additional. 
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Protection Hive. . . 


Air Spaces or Packing as You Prefer 
Seven-eighths material in the outer wall which means 
that with proper care they will last a liretime, 


Used and endorsed as the best hive on the market by 
many prominent beekeepers throughout the world. 


Send for catalog and special circulars and let us figure 
on your requirements for 1916. 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Candy for WINTER STORES 


Why not be sure your bees have enough for winter by 
giving each colony one or two plates of candy? We have 
it in large paper — weighing about two pounds, enough 
to last a colony three or four weeks. Can be sent by post. 
Write for prices, also catalog of supplies. 











H. H. Jepson, 182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 
Wis 4 MONTHS 10 









° _ To Fruit and 
Trial Subscription Caen Paper 
Tells about planting, pruning, spraying 
799) and selling fruit and garden truck. 


’ 
f Ask Us Your Hard Questions, 

We conduct this department for the spec- 
tal benefit of our subscribers. Experts ans- 
wer all questions by mail and through the 
columns of the magazine. 


Fruitrran and Gardener, 106 Main St. Mt. Vernon, la. 








| Pennsylvania BEEKEEPERS! 


Our 1915 catalogs now out. Postal 
will bring you one. Root’s goods 
at Root’s prices. Prompt shipment. 


| E. M. Dunkel, Osceola Mills, Pa. 


~ HONEY-JARS 


No. 25 screw cap, $4.60 gross. . pe age and cartons. 
Amber honey, 7 cts. pound; light honey, 8 cts. 
pound. Catalog free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 


Apiaries, Glen Cove, L. I. 
BEE SUPPLIES Std yous seme fr new ins 
Dept. T, CLEMONS BEE SUPPLY CO., 
128 Grand Ave., Kameas City. Me. 























ATTY Practice in Patent Office and Courts 
pA TENTS Patent Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. 
Chas. J. Williamson, McLachlan Building 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WANTED .. 
HONEY, BEESWAX 


SUPERIOR HONEY CO. 
Ogden, Utah 


Manufacturers of “Superior” Foundation 











Practical kKugenics 


A monthly journal, carries up-to-date, sane, and sate articles 
by a and inspiring Christian writers on Better Parents 
and Children; Choosing a Companion; Courtship and Mar- 
riage; Brain and Character Building; Heredity, . 
and Purity; A Single Standard and Race Betterment. Nothing 
like it. . . e Five cents a copy; 50 cts. a Year. 


Prof. T. W. Shannon, A.M., Editor 
98 W. William St., Delaware, O. 


Los ANGELES Honey CO. 
633 Central Bldg. . . . Los Angeles, Cal. 


Buyers and Sellers 
of Honey and Wax 








Write Us for Prices when inthe Market 


HONEY AND QUEENS 


$16.00 gets a 32-gal. barrel of chincapin honey. 

$20.00 same amount either poplar or black tupelo gum honey. 

$19.20 gets a carrier of eight 24-lb. cases of fancy 12% oz. 
and better light amber comb honey. 

$18.00 the same amount and quality 11-oz. sections. 

$16.50 the same amount of 10-oz.; lighter weight, 10c per Ib. 

500 tested gray Caucasian queens, best stock, $1.50 ath. 


J. J. WILDER, CORDELE, GEORGIA 
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! i Honey Packages ....... 


"- 
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beet 


Shipping-cases 
Five-gallon Cans 
Jars and Tumblers 
Friction-top Pails 
Comb-honey Cartons 


Send for Catalog 
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M. H. Hunt & Son, 510 N. Cedar st., Lansing, Mich. 
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“If Goods are Wanted Quick, 


Send to Indianapolis” 








We have marked off a zone, ineluding all of Indiana and parts of Illinois, 
Ohio, and Kentucky; and beekeepers within this zone are expected to consider 
[Indianapolis as their headquarters for any business pertaining to Bee Supplies, 
lfoney and Beeswax, and anything pertaining to their beeyards. There are also 
quite a few beemen beyond this zone who find it nuch to their advantage to send 
to Indianapolis for their goods, believing that they save time, and at times get a 
little better quality of material by so doing, even though they might have secured 
their goods a little nearer home. This is very gratifying to us; but there is noth 
ing particularly new about it—just a condition that has existed for more than a 
quarter of a century; and while the house is under new management the same 
business principles as of old will be maintained. To be sure, there is nothing 
compulsory about wiere you shall place your valued orders; but we wish you to 
feel that it is to your interest to place vour orders here. We wish to express our 
gratitude for the excellent business that has been diverted to this house during 
the past season, even at a tine when adverse conditions, such as an inferior clover 
crop were against us. Abundant rains during this season have insured a perfect 
sod of white clover within our zone for next year, and we are predicting some 
record-breaking crops, and we are also getting ready for it by beginning right 
now in preparing the largest stock of new standard supplies for immediate ship- 
ments that we have ever carricd. 

If you have disposed of your surplus honey, end still have calls, it is well 
‘o keep a supply on hand. We can supply you, and with a quality so good that 
the honey will advertise itself. Write for price list and catalog of bee-supplies, 
both being free. 


The A. 1. Root Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


W.S.P. 873 Massachusetts Avenue 
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“Next Door to 
Everything” 


Reads the advertisement of a great railway termin- 
4. “Next door to everything in Beedom”’ fittingly 
jescribes our location. In the bee-supply business, 
distance is measured, not in miles but in hours and 
minutes: and the house that gives first service is 
nearest the beekeeper. 

Though but a short distance from the geographi- 
eal center of Ohio we are yet so near to West Vir- 
giria and Tennsylvania, and so closely connected by 
transportation lines, that we are truly “‘ next door.” 

Some idea of our importance as a distributing 
center may be gained from the fact that more than 
fifty mails arrive and as many depart daily, and 
alnest a hundred freight and express trains enter 
and leave the city every twenty-four hours. 

Then ovr location in the city is most accessible. 
Our office and warerooms are just off the main busi- 
ness thoroughfare, in the heart of the wholesale 
district, and only a stone’s throw from depots, post- 
ofice, and the large retail stores. Beekeepers and 
their friends are earnestly invited to make our store 
their headquarters when in the city. 

The best goods and service justify us in promising 
our customers the fullest measure of satisfaction. 

Novemher cash orders are subject to a special 
discount of 5 per cent off catalog prices. Clover 
looks most promising for the coming season, and it 
is the part of wise foresight to prepare carefully the 
bees for winter, and anticipate all possible require 
ments. 


The A. I. Root Company 


22 So. Third St. Zanesville, Ohio 
E. W. Peirce, Manager 











The Eyes, Ears, and 
Mouth are Near 
Together 


To see birds, hear their 
music, and taste honey 
are a happy trio. . 


There is a new and enlarged 
Bird Department 
in the 


Guide to Nature 


Send twenty-five cents for a four- 
months’ trial subscription 





Address: ArcAptA, Sound Beach, Conn. 














Constipation 
How to Fight It 


Indigestion and Constipation are so common 
—they cause so much needless pain and suffer- 
ing—and lead to so many ills more dangerous, 
that Dr. John Harvey Kellogg has written a 
book telling how Constipation and Indigestion 
may be relieved and prevented. Dr. Kellogg 
has been Superintendent of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium for nearly 40 years. Here he has had 
opportunity to observe, treat and prescribe for 
thousands of cases. This means that he writes 
from experience-—-deals with facts, not theories 
only. Dr. Kellogg’s teachings are easy to un- 
derstand and easy to follow, right in your own 
home. In his new book, “Colon Hygiene,” Dr. 
Kellogg tells you the dangers of Constipation 
and Indigestion—how to remove their causes-- 
and the natural methods of relief which you 
will find easy to apply. You will profit much 
by reading this book. Nearly 400 pages, with 
many illustrations, diet tables, and instructions 
for exercise, rest,and sleep. Cloth, $2.00; half 
leather, $4.00. Order today. You take no risk. 
If you are not entirely satisfied, the book may 
be returned for prompt refund. Send order to 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
1011 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Queens of MOORE’S 
STRAIN of Italians 


PRODUCE WORKERS 


That fill the super quick 
With honey nice and thick. 
They have won a world-wide reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 
Select untested, $1.25; six, $6.00; 12, $11.00. 
Untested queens, $1.00; six, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
I am now filling orders by return mail. 


Circular free. J. P. MOORE, 
Queen-breeder Route 1, MORGAN, KY. 

















Queens! Queens! 


Bees by the pound, nuclei and full colo- 
nies; also a large supply of fine quality 
sure Italian queens at reasonable prices. 

o order too large, no order too small. 
Largest supply house in New England 
carrying a general line of The A. I. Root 
Co.’s goods. Have you yet received my 
descriptive catalog? A one-cent postal 

will bring it to your door. 


Rokert G. Coombs 
Guilford, Vt. 


He HENNE Oe 
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The eyes of the nation are turned toward the empire of the western seaboard with its 
two expositions and its unparalleled opportunities for travel. 

Similarly, the beekeepers of the West, producers of an important part of its wealth, 
are turning to the two branches of The A. I. Root Company for their supplies. 

Californians and producers in other Pacific Coast states who are in the market for 
supplies are asked to write for catalogs and prices. 

Full line of Root goods are carried at both offices. Do not forget those power extraet- 
ors. Order your cases and cans early. 


While enjoying the splendors of the Panama-California 
exposition at San Diego this year, remember to inspect The 
4. I. Root Company’s exhibit in the Varied Industries Build- 
ing. Our concession stands at the right of the east entrance 
where you can’t miss it. It’s interesting and comprehensive. 
See demonstrations of the new friction-drive power extract 
ors. We have another exhibit in the Palace of Food Products 
at the Panama-Pacific exposition, San Francisco. 





The A. I. Root Company 


58 Sutter St., San Francisco 942 East Second St., Los Angeles 
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The Lure of the Land, $1.50 


By Harvey W. Wiley, formerly Chief Chemist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 


(;leanings in Bee Culture @ Year) g] 00 





Both for $2.00 Postpaid 


The author of THE LURE OF THE LAND encourages business men 





to gratify their longing for the freedom of the open air, but at the same 
time protrays the problems to be solved and the hard work required in 
order to make farming pay. A very readable book, human in quality 
yet invaluable for reliable information. 





Range of Topics Included in THE LURE OF THE LAND 
The Lure of the Land, 


The Boomers and the Boomees, 

The Born-on-the-Farm Myth, 

The Dairy the Hope of the Small Farm, 
Health on the Farm, 

Farm Labor, 

Prohibition for the Farmer, 

Is the Small Farmer to Disappear ? 
The Place of the Farmer in ke Social Scale, 
The Farmer’s Market, 

The Farmer and Parcel Post, 

Farm Finance, 

Back to the Farm, 

Genesis of the Soil and Its Possibilities, 
Power on the Farm, 

What Is Becoming of Our Soils ? 

Dry Farming, 

The Function of Water in Agriculture. 

The Decreasing Meat Supply, 

Uncle Sam’s Big College, 

Uncle Sam’s Big Farm. 


Renew your Subscription to GLEANINGS in connection with an 


order for a copy of THE LURE OF THE LAND 


Both for $2.00 


Canadian postage, 30 cts. extra; Foreign postage, 60 cts. extra. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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When Packed in 


Lewis Superb Shipping Cases 


After you have harvested a nice lot of comb honey do not make a serious mistake by 
putting it up ready for the market in a cheap-appearing case, such as a home-made one 
or that turned out at the local planing-mill. The best and most economical (taking 
the sale of the honey into consideration) case must be turned out with the same care- 
ful workmanship and with the same selection of proper material as goes into the mak- 
ing of first-class beehives and honey-sections such as we manufacture. 


It is an acknowledged fact that comb honey put up in attractive Lewis Shipping Cases 
will bring from one to two cents per pound more than the same honey put up in poor 
cases. Do not cheapen your product by inferior cases. You can afford the best. 
Remember your Shipping Cases are the show-windows for your goods. Your honey 
will bring more money if well displayed. 


Insist on the Lewis Make 
LEWIS SHIPPING CASES are cut accurately out of clear, sound basswood lumber. 


All of these cases are neatly packed and include proper size nails for nailing them up. 


G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin 


Sole Manufacturers 














Karly-order Discounts on 


Dadant’s FOUNDATION 


Send us a list of the bee-supplies and founda- 
tion you will need for 1916, and we will 
gladly quote you our best prices. It 
will pay you to buy early. 
BEESWAX.—We buy beeswax the year round and 
pay highest cash and trade prices. Light yellow wax 
from cappings is especially wanted. Your BEES- 
WAX worked into foundation at moderate rates. 
NOT Old combs, cappings, and slumgum rendered on shares. Send for 


our terms. We will get all the wax and save you a “mussy”™ job. 
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Who Invented the Quadruple Winter 
Case ? 

Mr. Jacosn ALPAuGH, of Stratford, On- 
tario, Canada, seeing what we had to say 
on page 697, Sept. Ist issue, about the 
origin of the new or old method of winter- 
ing hees, four in a ease, and that we did not 
know who invented it, writes: “I invented 
it, and have wintered all my bees in that 
way for the last 25 years.” 

Mr. Alpaugh is an all-around genius. He 
has invented a good many things, and it 
would not be at all surprising if he were 
the first to devise this winter-case system of 
wintering, although the principle of a 
tenement hive, four colonies to the hive, 
was used by us 35 years ago. 


enesnnnnnscaneenenseenscencotne 


A Celebrated Bee-rock near Pasadena, 
California 

Wie in California last winter we were 
taken on a number of automobile tonrs 
among the beekeepers. On one occasion Mr. 
and Mrs. F. R. Buchanan, of Glendale, 
Cal.. picked us up, together with Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank MeNay, of Pasadena, Cal., and 
motored over to Griffith’s Park, located 
about six miles from Los Angeles, and 
ahout two miles from Lindale. This park 
contains 3000 acres of land, of mountain 
scenery, of beautiful drives, and zoological 
vardens: but what is of more interest fo 
heekeepers is that it has the largest bee- 
rock, possibly, in the world, and several 
beetrees. But reference to those will be 
made at another time. 

Mr. Buchanan was very anxious that we 
should see this rock that is located on an 
elevation of land that makes it stand out 
where it commands a view of all the ecoun- 
try round about. 

No matter at what angle the observer 
may be located, he will be able to see in the 
rock all kinds of fantastic shapes—faces of 
men and animals. The rock has a great 
many eavities in it, and the arrangement of 
these cavities in some cases has a. sinister 
look. In these cavities are located colonies 





of bees, some of which are probably enor- 
mous in size. Apparently no one has ever 
explored this rock or made any attempt to 
take the honey, as it is very difficult of 
aecess; but bees can be seen flying in at 
the various apertures in the rock. 

We approached it as close as we could, 
and with our large kodak took a view of 
it. The result is shown on the front cover 
page of this issue. 

Mr. Buchanan is an old traveling sales- 
man. He made enough money so he has 
comfortably retired, and he and Mr. MeNay 
are two beekeepers who keep bees for pleas- 
ure as well as for profit. At one time Mr. 
MeNav was one of the most extensive bee- 
xeepers in Wisconsin. He was once also 
one of the largest honey-producers in Cali- 
fornia; but of late years he has taken life 
easy, as he says, and now plays with his 
carpenter tools and a single colony of bees. 
Mr. Buehanan has some thirty or forty 
colonies: and if there ever was a bee en- 
thusiast in the Golden State, Mr. Buchanan 
is the man. 

In our next issue we shall give a picture 
of the two men dangerously near the en- 
trance of a beetree. 


Suneencaeecececnsceeesnnoneens 


A List of Government Publications on 
Bees 


THe following letter from Dr. E. F. 
Phillips will explain itself: 

Mr. E. R. Root —yYou will find enclosed a list of 
the publications of interest to beekeepers that are 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing-office, Washington, D. C. This list 
will be of interest to beekeepers who do not know 
just what is available. Copies may be obtained on 
request to the Superintendent of Documents. 

E. F. PHILLIPS, 
In Charge Bee Culture Investigations. 

Washington, ). C., Oct. 18. 


The list of bulletins referred to is as 
follows: 


ANATOMY of the honeybee. 
(Entomology Bureau. 
per, 20c. 

APICUL TURE. 

Report of meeting of inspectors of apiaries, San 
Antonio. Tex., Nov. 12, 1906. 79 pages, 1 
plate. Entomology Bulletin 70.) Paper, 15c. 


1910. 162 pages, illus. 
Technical Series 18.) Pa- 
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Contents.—Bacteriology of bee diseases.— 
Present status of investigation of bee diseases. 
—Apiary inspection in New York State.— 
American foul brood on Pacific Coast.—History 
of bee-disease inspection in Wisconsin. 

Status of apiculture in United States. 1909. 
Pages 59 to 80. (Entomology Bulletin 75, pt. 
6.) Paper, 5c. 

Bers. 1911. 48 pages. illus. (Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 447.) Paper, 5c. 

DISEASES. 

Bee diseases in Massachusetts. 1908. Pages 23 
to 32, map. (Entomology Bulletin 75, pt. 3.) 
Paper, 5c. 

Destruction of germs of infectious bee diseases by 
heating. 1914. 8 pages. (Agriculture Bulle- 
tin 92.) Paper, &c. 

Historical notes on causes of bee diseases. 1912. 
96 pages. (Entomology Bulletin 98.) Paper, 
10¢. 

Occurrence of hee diseases in United States, pre- 
liminary report. 1911. 25 pages. (Entomol- 
ogy Circular 138.) Paper, 5c. 

Relation of etiology [or] cause of bee diseases to 
treatment. 1908. Pages 33 to 42. (Entomol- 
ogy Circular 138.) Paper, 5c. 

Treatment of bee diseases. 1911. 22 pages, il- 
lus. (Farmers’ Bulletin 442.) Paper, 5c. 
Fovrt Broop. State and Territorial laws relative to 
foul brood. 1906. Pages 184 to 200. (From 

Entomology Bulletin 61.) Paper, 5c. 

Hawai. Brief survey of Hawaiian beekeeping. 
1900. Pages 43 to 58, illus. map. (Entomology 
Kulletin 75, pt. 5.) Paper, 15c. 

HONEY. 

Chemical analysis and composition of imported 
honey from Cuba, Mexico, and Haiti. 1912. 
21 pages. (Chemistry Bulletin 154.) Paper, 5c. 

Comb honey. 1912. 47 pages, illus. (Farmers’ 
Bulletin 5093.) Paper, 5c. 

Hawiuiian honeys. 1908. 21 pages, illus. (Ha- 
waii Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
17.) Paper, 5c. 

Honey and its uses in the home. 1915. 26 pages, 
illus. (Farmers’ Bulletin 653.) Paper, 5c. 

Production an care of extracted honey; Methods 
of honey-testing for beekeepers. 1907. Pages 
1 to 18. (Entomology Bulletin 75, pt. 1.) 
Paper, 5c. 

MassSACHUSETTS. Beekeeping in Massachusetts. 
1909. Pages $1 to 109, illus. (Entomology Bul- 
letin 75, pt. 7.) Paper, 5c. 

PoLuEN. Behavior of honeybee in pollen-collecting. 
1912. 36 paves, illus. (Entomology Bulletin 
121.) Faper, 5c. 

Porto RicAN BEEKEEPING. 1914. 24 pages, illus. 


(Porto Rico Agricultural Experiment Station Bul- . 


letin 15.) Paper, 5c. a 
QUEEN Bers. LKearing of queen-bees. 1905. 32 
pages, illus. (Entomology Bulletin 55.) Paper, 


Cc. 

SacuRoen, disease of bees. 1913. 5 pages. (En- 
tomology Circular 169.) Paper, 5c. 

TEMPERATURE, 

Temperature of bee colony. 1914. 29 pages, il- 
lus. (Agriculture Bulletin 96.) Paper 5c. 
A study of the effect of temperature on bees. 
Temperature of honeybee cluster in winter. 1914. 
16 pages, illus. (Agriculture Bulletin 93.) 
Paper, 5c. 

This bulletin presents studies of bees as af- 
ferted by temperature conditions during winter, 
and is of special interest to beekeepers in the 
North. 

Waz-MoTus and American foul brood. 1907. Pages 
19 to 22, illus. (Entomology Bulletin 75, pt. 2.) 
Paper, 5c. 

Wax ScALrs. Manipulation of wax scales of honey- 
Lee. 1912. 13 pages, illus. Entomology Circu- 
lar 161.) Paper, 5c. 


The Fundamental Principles of Good 
Wintering Outdoors 

Farmers’ RuiietTin No. 695, entitled 

“ Outdoor Wintering for Bees,” by Dr. E. 

F. Phillips and G. F. Demuth, has just been 

sent out by the I/nited States Department 
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of Agriculture. We have gone over it care- 
fully, and only regret that it could not have 
been issued in September. As it is, we has- 
ten to place some of the material in it be- 
fore our readers. 

The authors estimate that the beekeepers 
of the United States lose at least a tenth of 
their colonies every winter; and that the 
losses may reach a half and sometimes more 
in some sections. ‘These losses, they believe, 
could be reduced to less than one per cent. 

We hope that they are right; but it is 
our opinion, based on an observation of 
thirty years, that, even if their directions 
are carefully followed, there will be some 
winters in some localities when the losses 
will be heavy. However, we are frank to 
admit that a large percentage of the losses 
is due to ignorance of the very principles 
set forth in this bulletin, which principles 
we believe are correct. ‘We therefore ree- 
ommend every beekeeper to send at once, 
either to Dr. i. F. Phillips, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., or his con- 
gressman for a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 695. 

CAUSES OF WINTER LOSSES. 

In reference to the causes of winter losses 
this statement is made: 

THE CAUSES OF WINTER LOSS. 

The causes of the death of individual bees or of 
a colony of bees in winter, barring unusual acci- 
dents, are only two in number: (1) Inadequate 
stores and (2) excessive heat production. The 
numerous factors usually given in the literature on 
the subject as entirely distinct fall into these two 


classes, except for some that are usually given which 
the authors do not believe to be operative. 


Doubtless some of the old veterans will 
take exceptions to this: but if they will 
study the matter carefully they will see that 
they are the fundamental causes. Every 
one will agree that the stores shonld be 
adequate in quality and quantity. There 
ean be no controversy about this; but when 
all the other causes are summed up under 
the three words “excessive heat production” 
there will be more or less dissent. Let us 
see. 

Some will say that it is not “ excessive 
heat,” but cold that kills the bees; and this 
cold may be due to continuous severely cold 
weather or to a lack of packing or insula- 
tion. ‘The authors showed last winter by a 
series of experiments that cold causes ex- 
cessive heat generation. The effort of the 
cluster to generate its own heat, which it 
ean do, causes increased activity; activity 
causes a heavy consumption of stores, and 
this brings on dysentery. It is seldom that 
a good colony freezes to death by sheer 
cold. Death is, 99 times out of 100, caused 
by dysentery as a result of increased activ- 
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ity. Fxamination of the hives where hees 
have died, in 99 cases out of 100, if not 999 
out of 1000, shows hives to be soiled by 
liquid feces. 

HEAT GENERATION BY A CLUSTER OF BEES. 

While the authors do not make this state- 
ment, we believe it to be in harmony with 
their teachings. In order that the reader 
may better understand the subject of heat 
generation, if he has not already read page 
789 of our volume for last year, and pages 
49 and 93 of this year, we quote all that is 
said in the bulletin on this subject. 

&XCESSLIVE HEAT GENERATION. 

It was first shown by the authors in the bulletin 
to which reference has been made that at hive tem- 
peratures between about 57° and 69° F. a normal 
broodless colony of bees does not form a cluster, 
but the bees remain inactive en the combs. When 
the temperature of the air immediately surrounding 
the bees (not the temperature of the air outside the 
hive) falls to 57° F. or lower, they form a cluster, 
and those in the center begin to generate heat by 
muscular activity, while those in the outer portion 
serve aS insulators by crowding close together, usu- 
ally with their heads toward the center of the clus 
ter. The innermost portion rapidly acquires a tem 
perature considerably higher than that of the air 
about the bees before clustering was necessary, often 
going to 90° F. in normal colonies and higher in 
abnormal ones. ‘The number of bees engaged in 
heat production increases as the outer temperature 
falls, and the insulating zone is consequently de- 
creused in thickness, but becomes more compact. 
The entire cluster becomes smaller as the outer tem 
perature falls. 

If bees can be kept in an environment such that 
the temperature of the air immediately surrounding 
them is 57° F. or slightly above, they are saved 
much unnecessary and unprofitable labor. To the 
theoretical objection that bees need exercise, it is nec- 
essary only to state that the authors have so wintered 
bees in a cellar as well as outdoors with wonderfully 
successful results. If bees are kept in a cellar un- 
der the best conditions the results are excellent; but 
it is not proposed to discuss this more complicated 
phase of the subject here. If wintered outside in 
a packing-case, with abundant insulation, any heat 
generated escapes slowly and the temperature of the 
air in the hive rarely falls below 55° F. If inade- 
quately protected, the temperature of the hive can 
not be kept so high, and the bees must generate 
much more heat. In single-walled hives it is com- 
mon for the temperature of the air around the 
cluster to fall to freezing or lower, in which event 
the bees generate un excessive amount of heat, and 
perhaps die when they are no longer capable of the 
necessary muscular activity. The necessity of pack- 
ing is thus made clear, and in any locality in which 
the outer temperature often falls to 40° F. or below 
it is desirable to protect bees to conserve their vital- 
ity. If the temperature should fall to 40° F. only 
a few times during the winter, this would not be 
serious enough to make insulation necessary. It is 
obvious, however, that winter protection is beneficial 
throughout practically the entire United States. 


If the reader will peruse the foregoing 
very carefully he will be able better to 
understand why “excessive heat production” 
is the direet cause of the death of the bees. 
Of course it cannot be denied that cold is 
the real cause of excessive heat generation: 
but eold as already pointed out is not what 
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asnally kills the bees. If the beekeeper can 
keep the proper temperature in his hives by 
means of adequate protection, either out- 
doors or in cellars, there will be no exces- 
sive heat generation. 

The authors very properly call attention 
to the importance of young bees in the fall. 
Old ones soon succumb to the work of heat 
generation as soon as cold weather comes 
on. 

WEAK COLONIES AND WHY THEY DIE SOON. 

Weak colonies cannot stand cold even 
relatively as well as the strong ones. “Since,” 
say the authors, “ the surface of a spherical 
cluster is proportionate to the square of 
the diameter, while the volume is propor- 
tionate to the cube of the diameter, it fol- 
lows that a large colony cluster has a rela- 
tively smaller surface for radiation of heat 
than does a small one.” It follows, there- 
fore, that the weak cluster must do more 
work in proportion to its size to keep up 
the proper temperature, and hence it is 
plain why they are more inclined to have 
dysentery than the big colonies. 

THE ACCUMULATION OF FECES. 

- On the question of the effects of the ac- 
enmulation of feces, the authors say that 
““Dvysentery eauses death of bees in winter, 
so far as has been seen, solely by undue 
activity and excessive heat production. This 
detrimental effect is reduced by good stores, 
bnt obviously the proper method is to pre- 
vent an unnecessary accumulation of feces 
by preventing a heavy consumption of 
stores, chiefly by providing a sufficiently 
high surrounding temperature.” 

A good queen will better prepare a colony 
for winter by supplying it with a large 
foree of young bees. She will also furnish 
plenty of brood in the spring provided the 
colony is strong enough and the stores good. 

METHODS OF PACKING. 

On the subject of the conservation of 
heat and the reduction of expenditure of 
energy, we feel that we must quote the 
anthors in full; for this question of pack- 
ing for outdoor wintering is often misun- 
derstood. Here is what they say. 


CONSERVATION OF HEAT AND REDUCTION OF EX- 
PENDITURE OF ENERGY. 

In outside wintering, the heat produced by the 
bees is conserved by the insulation of the cluster it- 
self, and also by the insulation of the hive and pack- 
ing. In the cellar there is less insulation near the 
cluster, but the cellar itself replaces the packing, 
and it is in reality simply an insulation. The insu- 
lation of the individual hive, of several hives packed 
together, or of bees in a cellar, serves solely to re- 
duce the loss of heat generated by the bees. 

The amount of packing that should be used obvi- 
ously varies with the climate; and it is impossible to 
make definite general statements in a bulletin intend- 
ed for all parts of the United States. There is one 
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general statement which can be made with safety: 
The majority of beekeepers do not give sufficient in- 
sulation, and no beekeeper ever gave a colony too 
much, For example, in the relatively mild climate of 
Washington, most beekeepers winter their bees in 
single-walled hives. The authors have used a large 
packing-case holding four hives, two facing east and 
two west, close together. This case was constructed 
so as to hold 3 inches of packing below, 5 inches on 
the ends, 6 inches on the sides, and 8 to 12 inches 
on top. Colonies wintered in such a case in Phila- 
delphia in 1913-14, and in the apiary of the Bureau 
of Entomology at Drummond, Md., near Washing- 
ton, in 1914-15, were in much better condition than 
colonies left unprotected, and cases of this general 
type are being constructed for the entire apiary at 
Drummond, except for such colonies as are used in 
other wintering experiments. The dimensions here 
stated should by no means be accepted as best four 
other localities, especially those further north, where 
the protection should be heavier, but in this partic 
ular packing-case the temperature of the air within 
the hive but outside the cluster usually stood at 
about 55° to 57° F., except for a reduction in tem- 
perature under one condition to be discussed on the 
next page. The aim of the beekeeper should be to 
keep the air about the bees at about 57° F., at 
which temperature there is no condensation of mois- 
ture within the hive, even on the inside of the cover, 
where it first appears. It might be inferred that if 
double the amount of packing had been used the 
temperature cf the air about the bees would have 
been too high. This is not the case, for bees cease 
heat generation when the temperature reaches 57° 
F. (or even sooner when the surrounding tempera- 
ture is rising), and the temperature will not exceed 
57° F. unless that of the outer air remains higher 
than that for a considerable period. 

Bees well protected and with good stores do not 
fly from the hive hecause of the warmth within when 
the outer air is too cold for them to do so safely. If 
bees fly at low temperatures (45° to 50° F.), it is 
an indication that they need a flight because of an 
accumulation of feces from poor wintering, and does 
not at all indicate too high an inside temperature 
because of too much packing. In conclusion, the 
beekeeper cannot apply too much insulating material 
to a hive. 

It has been found that, even with abundant insu 
lation, the temperature within the hive and outside 
the cluster is greatly reduced if the packing-case is 
exposed to wind. During the winter of 1914-15 a 
record was kept of wind velocity directly over a 
heavily packed case (with entrances % inch by 8 
inches), and it was found that a wind with a veloc- 
ity of 20 miles per hour directly on the case reduces 
the temperature within the hives practically to that 
observed in an unprotected hive. The beneficial 
effects of the insulation were therefore nullified, 
and the proper temperature within the hive was not 
regained for several days unless the outer tempera 
ture rose considerably. Beekeepers have long em- 
phasized the importance of protection from wind, but 
the results observed were much more pronounced 
than was anticipated or than has ever been suspect- 
ed by practical beekeepers. The ideal toward which 
the beekeeper should work is to keep his colonies 
during cold weather absolutely protected from wind, 
for here again the protection can not be too great 
Tt is entirely erroneous to assume, as some have 
done, that such protection is not essential in well 
packed hives. 

‘There are several types of hives on the market in 
which the insulation is built in, to be retained 
throughout the year. There is no objection to the 
packing in the summer, except that such hives are 
not convenient for moving and in some other man 
ipulations Insulation in commercial double-walled 
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hives is by means of air spaces or insulation, such 
as sawdust, chaff, broken cork, or shavings. These 
hives are better for outside wintering than single- 
walled hives in any part of the United States, but 
they do not provide adequate insulation at tempera- 
tures below about 40° F. Such hives must, of 
course, be protected from wind, or they are for the 
time being no better than single-walled hives. 
WINIT) EXPOSURE AND WINDRREAKS. 

We wish to eall attention to what the 
authors say in the foregoing on the subject 
of wind exposure. Qn this point they are 
absolutely right. We would prefer to have 
colonies in single-walled hives with ample 
windbreaks rather than eolonies in hives 
well packed exposed to a sweep of wind 
from a mile or more in all directions. We 
have proved it over and over again, that an 
apiary on top of a hill, with an exposure on 
one or more sides, if the winter is severe, 
will often suifer heavy winter losses when 
another yard of bees in the same vicinity, 
well protected from the wind, will come 
through winter in good condition. But that 
does not mean that single-walled hives 
screened from the wind are adequate pro- 
teetion. There should be both windbreaks 
as well as packing, or, as the authors put it, 
insulation. 

In the matter of windbreaks. the authors 
agree with us that a solid windbreak, such 
as a tight board fence or a house, is not the 
equal of evergreens or other dense shrub- 
hery. 

In the way of insulating materials, the 
authors recommend sawdust, planer-shav- 
ings, or dry leaves, or whatever is handy. 
Sawdust should not be packed solid; but 
leaves should be erammed down tight. 

BERS DO NOT SLEEP OR HIBERNATE. 

The authors have done considerable work 
during the last two or three winters. They 
have shown that bees do not sleep, and that 
they do not hibernate. When the surround- 
ing atmosphere goes below 57 Fahr., the 
elnster contracts and activity begins. If the 
protection is inadequate, the activity will 
be vreater, resulting in more heat genera- 
tior, a larger consumption of stores, and, 
finally, dysentery. A colony with dysentery 
in the month of February, or even in March, 
in the northern states, is as good as dead in 
our opinion unless there comes a warm day 
when bees can have a cleansing flight. 

We believe that if the beekeepers of the 
country will follow the direetions given in 
this bulletin, particularly if they fully 
erasp underlying principles, they will be 
able to eliminate a large part of their win- 
ter losses. But we doubt if the time will 
ever come when they ean be reduced to one 
per cent, taking a series of winters covering 
a period of 25 years. 
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prc.c.Miler] STRAY STRAWS 








P. C. CHADWICK asks, p. 837, 
whether one of the most important 
points to be considered in breeding 
is not disease-resistance. Yes, 
friend Chadwick, but that takes 
eare of itself, for a colony that 
yields to disease is not likely to 
give a big yield. Surely, however, I would 
not breed from a diseased colony. 





A CANADIAN inquirer asks whether [ 
have given in “Fifty Years among the 
Bees” the way I prevent swarming. I think 
to no other problem in heekeeping have I 
given so much thought and effort as to that 
of prevention of swarming, and the results 
are given very fully in that book. It gives 
at least how I try to prevent it, although I 
do not always succeed. 


Tue presence of laying workers is not 
hard to recognize after their brood is seal- 
ed: but it is desirable to detect it sooner. 
The seattering of eggs and unsealed brood 
is an indication; yet I have known laying 
workers to fill worker comb just as regular- 
ly as the best queen could do it, with one 
egg in each cell. I think that is likely to be 
the case when there is little or no drone- 
comb present. Often the first indication 
of laying workers is the finding of more 
than one egg in a queen-eell; yet I have 
known a good queen to lay more than one 
egg in a queen-cell in a very few cases. 
Pollen in a queen-cell is a pretty certain 
sign-—perhaps entirely certain. If you find 
eggs in drone-cells, especially if more than 
one egg in a cell, while plenty of worker- 
cells are unoceupied, you may be sure you 
have a ease of laying workers. The cure? 
The best eure is to break up the colony. 


G. M. Doorrrr.e insists on combs 114 
inches from eenter to center, p. 796. His 
zood judgment and long experience entitle 
his views to great consideration. Yet it 
would .cost heavily to depart from the al- 
most universally established 13, and we 
should all be willing to concede something 
for the sake of uniformity. Sometimes, 
however, the difference is so great that it 
pays to stand alone; and if Mr. Doolittle 
thinks so in this ease, I respect him for the 
departure. [This question was argued quite 
thoroughly twenty years ago. There was a 
general belief that 1% is better for store- 
comb, and 14% or 13% for brood-comb. The 
closer the spacing, the more it discourages 
the rearing of drone brood. Some even 
went so far as to argue at the time that 
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‘4 spacing would shut out drone brood 
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Marengo, mu. | 


entirely. A great many in England favored 
1¥, spacing. We know of no one, except 
for the production of extracted honey, who 
would space wider than 14%. We decided 
in our bee-supply department on 1% as a 
very nice compromise.— ED. | 


YE Ep:Tor suggests, p. 790, that, by the 
newspaper plan of uniting, the bees in the 
upper hive might smother on a hot day. As 
a strong colony is not used in uniting, there 
is little danger; yet it is well to be on the 
lookout, and so, thanks for the suggestion. 
i; We once placed a comparatively weak 
colony, that we were treating for foul 
brood, over a bee-escape board with a Porter 
bee-escape. The eseape was clogged with 
dead bees, but we did not know it. The 
day was very hot; and before night the bees 
smothered, the combs melted down, and the 
honey ran out between the cracks of the 
upper and lower stories. Robbing got 
started, and you’d better believe we had 
trouble in cleaning that yard of foul brood, 
and it was two years before we dared to 
move any bees out of it. For that reason 
we would feel a little cautious about put- 
ting even a weak colony above a newspaper 
for fear that a hot day might come in 
October, or several of them, and melt the 
whole business down.—Eb. ] 


Wesrry Dimsie, you say, p. 769, that if 
you’re not mistaken all the introducing- 
cages require opening the brood-nest for 
introducing queens and removing cages. In 
most of my introducing I don’t open the 
hive at all. Without any opening, the cage 
is thrust into the entrance of the hive, the 
No. 3 Miller cage being arranged so the 
bees cannot get at the candy. Two days 
later the cage is drawn out and the candy 
exposed. Then the cage can be taken out 
any time after the queen has left it. [This 
manner of introducing would be all right 
with queens bred in the same yard and 
during warm weather; but in our opinion 
queens so introduced that have just come 
out of the mail-bags would not be as read- 
ily accepted as the same queens in cages 
put between the frames of brood near the 
eenter of the brood-nest. As a matter of 
fact, a fresh laying queen can often be let 
loose into a colony in the same yard just 
made queenless. The theory seems to be 
that if the bees do not discover that they 
are queenless they are not looking for or 
expecting to find a new laying queen, and 
the interloper goes on with her egg-laying 
the same as her predecessor, and the bees 
apparently none the wiser.—Eb.] 
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[Grace atten | THE DIXIE BEE [Reswite,tem, 


Now where should one keep that 
> precious October lst GLEANINGS— 
in the regular GLeanrnés file or 


among the ecook-books? They are 

both clamoring for it. Yes, I know 
é. , what Solomon said to do to the 
baby, but I do hate to eut it in 





half. 
**s * 

lt looks like an early fall here; and if 
we should have a “ regular old-fashioned ” 
eold winter, I faney it’s no more than is 
due us, as the last two or three have been 
mild enough. Everybody in this section 
winters outdoors in single-walled hives, and 
it will soon be time to look into the question 
of winter stores. 

**s * 

One day early in October, while we were 
tramping through the autumn sunshine, in 
the old deer park of the once famous Belle 
Meade farm, looking for nuts, we came 
pon great stretches of white aster and 
geldenrod. There were plenty of bumble- 
bees and butterflies on them both, but not 
one honey-bee could we find. 


**# 2 


I have read of bees and chickens not liv- 
ing in perfect accord. Our half-grown 
Rhode Island Red chicks wander around 
among the hives, snapping flies off the 
alighting-boards, and never trouble the 
hees. Nor, apparently, do the bees trouble 
them. If they are buzzing around too 
thick, the chick shakes his queer little head, 
half baby-fuzz and half feathers, and just 
snaps up another fly. But he makes no 
mistake about snapping bees. And when, 
during a recent illness, the water-jars men- 
tioned in a previous page were neglected 
and allowed to become empty, and the bees, 
hunting another watering-place, appropri- 
ated one of the chickens’ drinking-vessels, it 
was quietly relinquished in their favor. Now 
they claim it fully as their own. 

*2* 


When I looked into a few hives yesterday 
I was genuinely dismayed to find a lot of 
dead brood. ‘There were great patches of 
sealed brood, with numbers of fully matur- 
ed bees, heads partly out, dead. J did not 
have time to go through all the hives nor 
to examine very thoroughly those I did 
open, but practically every one of them had 
more or less of this dead brood. I am at a 
loss to understand it, unless the suddenly 
severe weather, that came upon us recently 
with heavy frosts, chilled it. No signs of 





eggs or larve either. Brood-rearing eyi- 
dently stopped almost entirely, if not utter- 
ly, for the time, ten days or more ago. But 
it does seen: as though the bees could have 
kept such mature brood warm. I hope it’s 
nothing worse than the cold weather. Being 
cuite inexperienced in bee diseases I felt at 
first a wild desire to send immediately for 
Dr. Ward, our state inspector, for a diag- 
nosis, but refrained for further personal 
investigation. 
**s * 
FOR BEGINNERS. 

As to these winter stores, you want each 
colony to have from 25 to 30 pounds of 
honey to winter on. And if it is difficult 
for you to estimate it, scattered as it is 
through different combs, just weigh a few 
eolonies until you accustom yourself to the 
feel of a properly heavy colony. If you 
have only a few hives, you ean easily weigh 
them all. The hive itself, with bottom- 
board and cover, end ten combs, will weigh 
from 25 to 30 pounds (weigh one first your- 
self, though, and verify—there’s nothing so 
valuable as first-hand knowledge) ; so with 
its oceunants and the honey for winter you 
see yon should show 55 or 60 pounds on 
your scales. 

The contraption we rigged up when we 
first wanted to weigh hives was very ama- 
teurish: but it did the work and we still 
have it. We took two stout cords, each 
long enough to be laid across the top ot the 
hive and reach or each side to the bottom 
of the boitom-board. To each end we at- 
tached a hook that would eatch underneath. 
The two cords are then placed about a foot 
apart across the hive, so it will balance 
easily, and the hooks adjusted. Then we 
slip a strong narrow stick (a short piece 
sawed from a broom-handle would be good) 
under the two cords. You see this would 
make an excellent handle for lifting. The 
hook of the spring seales is then put under 
this improvised handle, the whole affair 
raised clear, and the weight thereof read on 
the seales. 

Another thing: Of course you want to be 
prepared ahead of time for increase and 
erops and all that; but don’t go putting 
foundation into a whole lot of frames that 
you merely hope you may use, and then 
later in the season. with a forlorn hope of 
getting them drawn, may be stick them in 
supers on top of some nuclei that won’t do 
anything but gnaw holes in them and leave 
thein dark and stained, and looking as sorry 
as you will feel. 
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THE LAMENT OF THE DRONES 


BY GRACE ALLEN 


No more? 
Not ever ever more within the hive 
No more to feel its friendly shelter round? 
No more to share its pulsing peace, alive 
With vibrant hum of motion and of sound? 
And we so powerful-winged and light of 
heart! 
Of all this life we love are we a part 
No more? 


No more. 
Not ever ever more within the hive. 
An unimaginable end has come. 
The things are turning dead that were alive 
And all the singing voices turning dumb 
And Life herself, who one time bade us be, 
Has turned away her eyes, which we shall 














see 
No more. 


And this the end? 
No end but this for those uncounted days 
Of banquetting, or those mad hours of bliss 
We went careening, careless, through the ways 
Of miracle and light? No end but this? 
No end but this. No proud sustaining thought 
Of deed with rapture or with patience wrought— 
No end but this. 


More and more 
The dripping night that stalks without the hive 

Draws round us, dread and ghostly, grim and stark; 
Within, the deepest shadows are alive 

With warmth and fragrance, and the very dark 
Dreams day to come. But though the great sun burns 
A million dawns awake, the day returns 
To us, no more—-no more. 








The Dixie Bee’s source of inspiration. 
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CALIFORNIA 


P. C. Chadwick, Redlands, Cal. 


No rains of consequence this 
autumn to date, Oct. 12. 
*** 


The loquot buds are coming out, 
and bloom will appear in Novem- 
ber, with eucalyptus following 
closely. 





My home demand became so great for 
good honey that I was obliged to buy that 
I might take care otf loeal orders. I sold a 
little too close earlier in the season. 


eee 


There is said to be a house in the city of 
Redlands that now holds eight swarms of 
bees, all of which have entered of their own 
accord in places of their own selection. 


se *# 


The best honey season for the past fifteen 
years was in 1905. The first rain that sea- 
son was on Dee. 31, 1904. This was follow- 
ed closely by frequent and heavy rains last- 
ing until the first of May. 


*** 


The “ Backlot Buzzer” tells of the trou- 
bles of a man who was afraid his bees 
would get hay fever from working on gold- 
enrod. Come to think of it, I wonder if it 
eonld he the bees I found recently under the 
pepper-trees had sneezed themselves to 


death. 
fe 


If all of those recipes for cooking with 
honey were in the household of every fain- 
ily the results would be good without 
doubt; but covfined to an issue of a bee 
journal read inostly by beekeepers the re- 
sults cannot be so widespread. Yet it is a 
eommendable undertaking. If the use of 
honey for cooking could be put under the 
fad of style the results would be obtained 
in a very short time. 


eee 


The honey season at this date (Oct. 12) 
may be said to have elosed. A few seatter- 
ing places may be yielding a small amount 
of nectar, but for the most part we are 
beginning the consumption of stores rath- 
er than the production. Bees in this loeal- 
ity are in excellent condition where sufli- 
cient stores have been left for winter. The 
blueeurl has yielded enough to cause a very 
healthy brood-rearing condition that has 


left a good force of young bees with which 
to enter the winter months. 


e*#* 


The day of automobiles as a necessity is 
at hand. The time was when they were 
considered a luxury; but as the age grows 
faster, more rapid means of transportation 
is an absolute necessity. A man with sever- 
al apiaries cannot afford to lose time with 
the ordinary horse as motive power, if he 
can get an auto. 


Dr. Miller, you ask what I do with old 
combs in transferring as described on page 
616. All of good quality are eut out and 
sold as bulk comb honey. The old combs I 
melt up for the wax and honey. The solar 
extractor is the ideal place, for in that both 
honey and wax ean be saved. The honey 
comes in handy for feeding purposes. 


ete 


In a certain warehouse in southern Cali- 
fornia there is a number of eases of last 
vear’s honey. Some of the eases are bulged, 
and leaking from the pressure of sour hon- 
ey. It does not pay. boys—it positively 
does not pay to extract nectar. Ripe clean 
honey is the market-builder, and every one 
should work to that end. Preach it to your 
neighbor, and, above all things, don’t forget 
it yourselves. 

*** 


I will venture the opinion that the late 
rains leaving the white clover in such excel- 
lent condition do not in any manner insure 
a clover crop next season. I have seen just 
such seasons in the East myself, only to be 
followed by a cold and almost snowless 
winter, with dry April and May. The old 
Indian was asked how the corn ¢rop was 
guing to be. He replied, “ Don’t ask me—- 
ask July and August.” As to a honey crop 
frorn white clover, April and May must be 
consulted. 

eee 


Another case of American foul brood has 
been discovered in my Tremont apiary, just 
two hive-spaces from where a case was 
removed last spring. The combs and bees 
will likely find their way to a bonfire as the 
cheapest way to get rid of a single case. 
However, I wish it distinetly understood 
that I do not recommend this process where 
there are several cases. I will never be 
guilty of burning a hive while in my right 
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mind; and no great number of combs 
should ever be burned. The bees may be 
killed and the combs melted up, but it is a 
willful waste to destroy any quantity of 
wax in diseased combs. 


** 


I have not mentioned the sad accident 
that befell Mr. J. E. Plesants, bee inspector 
for Orange County. This venerable gentle- 
man was attacked by a vicious bull, and 
nearly killed. I understand his wife came 
to his reseue with a pitchfork, and was 
obliged to infleet terrible punishment upon 
the animal before she was able to reseue her 
hushand. At present, I am informed. he is 
able to he about. A mad bull is a frightful 
enemy, and dangerous. Some fifteen years 
ago, while ont hunting with a brother-in- 
law IT was followed for nearly a mile by 
one of these animals. but refused to run. 
T had the privilege of walking backward 
with a Winchester rifle within ten feet of 
his head while my brother-in-law held a 
shoteun in his faee. We eseaped, but had 
that fellow made a mean motion he would 
have been killed on the spot. 


s* Ff 


Mr. Raleigh Thompson, page 801, Oct. 1, 
savs he “ wants to give Mr. Chadwiek some- 
thing to dream abent,” and then tells some- 
thing of his family of six. But really, Mr. 
Thompson, a family of six is “no dream” 
with me. but has been a serious reality for 
a number of years. But, laving jokes aside, 
his main object was to prove that honey is 
not a luxury. Well, eustoms make laws, 
and it is a very common eustom to treat 
honey as a luxury. It is not considered a 
staple artiele of feod. and is far too seldom 
included in the daily order for groceries. 
T rememher, when a boy, of an uncle having 
giver. my mother some honey, and there was 
straightway a childish rejoicing in her 
household because of that honey. Luxury 
was the only thought we children could eon- 
sider on the occasion, and it was surely a 
Inxnry to us. Just start out peddling hon- 
ev, and see if it is not considered a luxury 
by most people. As long as it is treated as 
a luxury it will of necessity be a luxury. 


** * 


I agree with Dr. Miller when he says, “ It 
is a common thing to find pollen on the 
inside of a comb and young brood on the 
outside.” But when I find such a condition 
I feel that I should like to have found it a 
little sooner so I might have placed an 
empty comb next to the pollen side and had 
it full of brood on both sides. The bees 
will remove the pollen as Dr. Miller says, 
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bnt they are materially aided by being re- 
lieved of the necessity of having to remove 
it. Mr. Doolittle says, page 750, Sept. 15, 
“ Any comb that is to be put between combs 
of brood should be full of honey, and that 
honey preferably sealed.” In this 1 do not 
agree at all, and I would thank no one for 
retarding the work of my queens in any 
such manner. Spreading should never be 
done unless conditions are such as to induce 
the queen to fill an inserted comb in twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours. . 


The net-weight law seems to be coming to 
the front as a desirable requirement, and 
is now being commended fully as mueh as 
condemned. Now, if we could get a law to 
compel the use of exeluders we would he 
assnring the public that they were getting 
clean honey and not larve soup. Wouldn’t 
there he a “howl” then? Eventually, how- 
ever, the ery would die away, and we would 
he more sure of the cleanliness of the honey 
we are using, and the publie wonld get a 
better article. Like all laws it would not be 
ubjected to by those who believe exeluders 
to be a necessity and a convenience, but 
might work an imaginary hardship on those 
who are corscienticusly trying to produce a 
clean article without the use of excluders. 
Some of the latter, I am glad to say, do 
produee as good an article without as with 
excluders; but they are losing more honey 
than the price of exelnders would come to 
each vear. A careless beekeeper using no 
exelnders brings about a sorry condition at 
the honey-house. 

*s * 


Mr. Editor, you say, page 746, Sept. 15, 
“Practically all honey will granulate if 
given time enough and snbjected to alter- 
nate heat and cold.” Personally I do not 
believe that alfernate heat and cold has any 
influence on the granulation of honey. The 
cold has, and it is the all-important factor. 
If honey (most honey) is kept at an even 
warm temperature it will never granulate. 
If kept at an even cold temperature it will 
granulate just as quickly as if kept warm 
and then cold. But some kinds of honey 
will never granulate. regardless of the tem- 
perature or its changes—at least it is not 
very likely to remain on hand a sulficient 
length of time to granulate. I have a sam- 
ple of honey from my 1912 crop that has 
not shown the least sign of granulation, and 
T shall keep it as a test to see how long it 
will remain in the liquid state. Blueecurl 
honey has about the highest chemical freez- 
ing point of any to my knowledge, and it 
will granulate, apparently, hot or cold. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


BEEKEEPING AMONG THE ROCKIES 


Wesley Foster, Boulder, Colorado. 


THE LATE SEPTEMBER FLOW. 

Bees in western Colorado stored 
honey well into September, and in 
some localities supers of comb 
honey were filled after the 15th of 
the month. This late flow materi- 
ally increased the crop upon the 
western slope. Taken as a whole, western 
Colorado had a better crop than the eastern 
part. The erop was good in parts of east- 
ern Colorado and very poor in others. 





Prices have been better than for average 
seasons: and while the shipments have been 
going out at a good rate, there is not much 
indieation of a weakening of the market. 

The prices seeured in eastern Colorado 
have ranged around $3.00 a case. In west- 
ern Colorado, where freight rates are higher, 
$2.85 is the highest that comb honey has 
brought, except for a few shipments. Cash 
is being paid at the ear door for many of 
the western-slope cars that are being ship- 
ped this year. 

The associations are not permitted to 
handle honey or produce for non-members; 
and as few of the associations are owned 
by the producers, there is not much produce 
being handled except by purchase. I am 
informed, however, that the law is being 
evaded in various ways, so that produce is 
virtually handled on commission. Honey, 
however, seems to be in a class by itself, as 
eash deals are ihe rule. 


#2 


The honey-flow in many parts of Colora- 
do was so slow that none but the very 
strongest colonies stored honey in the comb- 
honey supers. Medium and weak colonies 
packed their brood-nests with honey, crowd- 
ing out the queens so they could do searec- 
lv any laying. This condition is not good 
for wintering, as there will be a lack of 
young bees for winter strength. The men 
who removed two or three combs of honey 
from the brood-nest, and replaced them 
with empty comb, will profit by it this year 
if it was done early enough. 

ees 


When finishing packing my comb honey 
the thought came to weigh each section in a 
nninher of eases te see how much above or 





below the minimum we were running. One 
ase of each grade will suffice to report 
unon as representative. The ease of faney 
honey averaged 147% ounees, or 13% oz. net 
weight, and it was stamped “ minimum net 
weight not less than 12% oz.” The heaviest 
section weighed 1514 oz. net, and the light- 
est (and only one of them) 12% oz. The 
ease of honey weighed 33 oz. more than 
the minimum weight called for. 

The selling price of fancy comb honey, 
we will say, is $3.15 a ease. This would 
average 15 1-6 cents a ponnd for the honey. 
Tf I had given uo more than the weight 
stamped it would have averaged me 16 4-5 
eents per pound. Perhaps I am losing 
money by not stamping the weight nearer 
what it actually is; but there does not seem 
to he a ereat deal of trouble in selling hon- 
ey when stamped as we are doing. 

The No. 1 case is somewhat heavier than 
the average of this grade. The liglitest 
section weighed 13% oz., and the heaviest 
1614, and the average weight was 14% oz. 
with a little over. Three and three-fourths 
pounds above the minimum stamped was 
given with this ease. The selling price of 
this grade is placed at $3.00 a ease, which 
returns 141% cents for the honey actually 
given; while if no more than the minimum 
net weight were given the price would be 
18 cents a pound. 

The No. 2 ease weighed 319% ounces— 
an average of 1314 or 3% pounds above 
the minimum requirements. If the mini- 
mum amount of honey had been given in 
this ease, and the price of $2.85 secured 
(which is the going price here), the honey 
would average 17 3-11 cents per pound. 
The actual honey given averaged 15 3-5 ets. 
per pound. This honey stamped “net weight 
not less than ten ounces” brought more 
money per pound than the other two grades, 
as you ean see by referring back. 

The lightest section in this case weighed 
11 ounces net, and the heaviest 134. 

The question is, “ How much more could 
be secured for this comb honey if the sec- 
tions did not vary more than one ounce in 
any one case?” Sueh a pack would com- 
ply with the demand for closer uniformity ; 
and while it would necessitate some more 
work in packing, it would not be a serious 
matter. 
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(|_| NOTES FROM CANADA |_| 


J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario 


Brood-rearing was very heavy 
until quite late in the season, and 
colonies are going into winter 
quarters with great clusters of 
what must be mostly young bees 
hatehed in August and September 
—in fact, many colonies now in 
October still have qnite a lot of sealed 
brood. Other eonditions being equal, this 
shonld mean good wintering and early 
building up in the spring. Abundance of 
clover, abundance of young bees, and abun- 
dance of good stores in the hives—are we 
downhearted? No. 


*t* 





“Prices are running anywhere from 15 
to 20 per cent lower than last year on all 
grades of extracted ”—editorial, page 784. 
As mentioned in my notes for Oct. 1, I am 
zlad to say that sneh is not the ease here in 
Ontario, even if our country is engaged in 
the great war now in progress. Never be- 
fore have we had such a keen demand for 
honey, and this notwithstanding the fact 
that the wholesalers have handled very little 
of our product. At least one prominent deal- 
er remarked early in the season that this 
year “The beekeepers could carry their own 
stock, and they would buy from them as 
they need honey.” If others have had the 
same experience we have had, earrying the 
stock has not been a very long or trying 
job, and the wholesalers will not have very 
much honey to handle. 

#* @ 


Octoher to date (11) has been cooler than 
usual, even if we did anticipate a warm fall 
after so much cool summer weather. Feed- 
ing has been a rather slow job, and once 
again the inverted pail has proven to be 
the very best feeder for cool weather, as 
bees would take the feed in this way when 
they would not touch it in the old-style 
feeders. We have just finished feeding, 
and, all told, have used quite a lot of sugar 
in the different apiaries. At the north yard, 
which will again winter mainly on aster 
honey, all the colonies were fed and packed 
away for winter by Oct. 9, and they can 
now run their own show for about six 
months. Duriag that period I am not like- 
ly to see the yard more than once; but I 
suspect they get along just as well as or 
hetter than the apiaries do around home 
that I do mere meddling with during these 
months. Early packing and a dry warm 


location may help to explain how our bees 
wintered so weil on aster honey last year, 
and with this thought in view the same 
eourse was followed this fall again. This is 
not saying that they will winter well on 
these stores again this winter, but naturally 
lL have not nearly the misgivings on that 
score that I had a year ago. 

Much has been said about the quality of 
aster stores for table use, and the surplus 
I obtained this year is much better than 
I had last season. In fact, I have sold it 
locally at the yard for the same price as 
the clover, and in a wholesale way was also 
able to get a good price. Color was about 
as good as clover, flavor very good, but 
body not as heavy as standard, this usually 
being the ease with all late fall honey, I 
believe. 

*#* 

That special number of GLEANINGS given 
over to the uses of honey in cooking is 
timely, and I hope that many will try some 
of the recipes given. It is a fact that even 
ainong beekeepers there is little known, or 
at least practiced, in the matter of using 
honey in domestic baking and cooking. 
That honey is a fine thing for baking va- 
rious kinds of biseuits and eakes is a facet 
attested by the large manufacturers of bis- 
cuits who use carloads annually. Honey is 
dearer than sugar, and we may be sure that 
these manufacturers would not use honey if 
they could get something “just as good ” 
for less money. I am well acquainted with 
the manager of one of the largest biscuit 
concerns in Canada, and he tells me that 
they simply have to use honey to get goods 
that will stand keeping for any length of 
time without drying out badly, as all bis- 
euits, sweetened with sugar alone, will do. 
Before honey started to get to the whole- 
sale prices that have ruled here in Ontario 
for the past few years, we used to sell the 
bulk of our clover honey to the manufac- 
turers; but of late years they use the cheap- 
er honey which mainly comes from Jamaica 
and is laid down here cheaper than we can 
compete with. All things considered, this 
changed condition of affairs has not hurt us 
much, if any, in the matter of selling our 
white honey, as the consumption of this has 
wonderfully inereased during the last three 
or four years, and many families now use 
trom 50 to 200 pounds of honey annually 
that formerly used little if any. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


CONVERSATIONS WITH DOOLITTLE 


At Borodino, New York. 


FOUNDATION, A CONVENIENCE OR a 
PROFIT? 

“The older writers often speak 
of comb foundation, but don’t tell 
us whether you use it as a con- 
venience or for the profit coming 
from its use. Is there enongh in 
either to pay fully for its cost and the labor 
of putting *t in frames and sections? ” 

The question of the use of foundation is 
one that is vitally connected with that of 
wax secretion. Ever since the general in- 
trodnetion of foundation I have had more 
or less to do with it. At first there was a 
decided opposition to its use, both on the 
ground of the suspicion it would create, 
even though used in the brood-chambers 
only, and beeause of the tough bases of that 
first made, when used in sections for the 
storing of comb honey. I entertained many 
doubts about the advisability of using it in 
sections, and it was a good many years 
before I could make up my mind that I 
wanted to use it in that way, preferring to 
stick to the old method of using natural- 
comh starters. Then I used it in very nar- 
row starters, and later on in full sheets in 
the sections, and finally had most of the 
brood-con:bs built on it. 

T made an observation hive which was so 
arranged that 1 could use one, two, or three 
frames. With this hive I could watch the 
development of the foundation into comb 
ofter a sheet was put in. Foundation ac- 
complishes two things in a very satisfactory 
manner when carefully used. In the brood- 
chamber, all worker and straight combs ean 
he obtained. In the sections it can be used 
as starters, or the section filled so nearly 
full that the bees will attach the combs 
more nearly ail around than is generally 
the ease where starters of natural combs are 
used, while it is much more convenient. 

In my study of this matter I find that 
there are times when more than a starter 
in the sections is practically a waste of the 
wax contained in the foundation; for, in 
many instanees, the bees simply add their 
own wax to the imprint for the cells, not 
even touching the foundation by way of 
thirning the base or rudimentary cells. 
With a copious flow of nectar, such as we 
often have during our hasswood bloom, the 
wax-producinyg bees are so loaded with their 
own secretion of wax, that, with no eomb 
to build, they will use this wax in the place 
of propolis for the filling of eracks and 
“plastering” up about the hive. At such 





times they will apparently do better work 
in the sections where only starters are used, 
and give far more brittle and enjoyable 
comb for eating. But the very quality that 
makes it Jess edible is an improvement on 
its shipping quality, so that the combs in 
sections, built on full sheets of foundativn, 
will go some distance in perfect order; 
while in the same shipment, sections having 
only natural comb containing the honey in 
them will become sadly broken in transit. 

Do not misunderstand me. The product, 
where sections are filled with full sheets of 
foundation, even v here the bees simply add 
their own wax to it without any drawing 
ont or thinning, is less edible only on ae- 
count of a somewhat increased toughness 
and amount of wax, as the taste is in no 
way impaired. The amount of thinning 
depends very inuch upon conditions. The 
temperature, needs of comb at the time, 
whether urgent or not, the amount of wax 
being secreted, and perhaps other minor 
points. all have to do with the matter. I 
hold to the opinion that wax is seereted 
more or less freely at all times during a 
flow of nectar, ‘he quantity varying as 
influenced by the prospect of its need, the 
presence and number of bees of a proper 
age, and the state of the flow of nectar. If 
it is true that wax is usually secreted in 
sufficient quantities to hold the honcy 
gathered, the use of full sheets in sections 
cannot pay, viewed from the point of sav- 
ing of honey consumption in wax secretion. 
But from the viewpoint of having the combs 
more perfectly attached to the sections all 
around, giving a greater freedom from 
Lreakage in shipping, foundation becomes 
of value in marketing honey in distant cities 
that would not be considered when our see- 
tion honey was wholly disposed of locally. 

Some advoeate using foundation in full 
sheets in the sections to avoid having drone 
comb, as worker comb gives a nicer finish 
when capped over. Years ago, before the 
advent of foundation, drone comb was 
greatly admired, as it gave a little glimpse 
of the quality of the honey contained in the 
combs. With worker comb eapped by black 
bees, a box of buckwheat honey could not 
be easily told from one of clover. But with 
drone comb, the thin eapping next the cell 
walls would tell the color of the honey in 
the combs in the whole box. 

There are few snecessful apiarists who do 
not think that it pays to use full sheets of 
foundation in frames and sections. 
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CENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 





HOW TO PRODUCE NON-SEPARATORED HONEY 





BY ALLEN LATHAM 


It is unquestionably easier to produce a 
fine article with separators than without 
them; but when the proper precautions are 
followed, it is not diffieult to produce a 
vood marketable product without separa- 
tors. This article will be devoted to a de- 
scription of the method | follow. 

Several things are absolutely essential to 
success in producing non-separatored comb 
honey, and perhaps the first of these is the 
proper setting of the hive. Hives must be 
absolutely level from side to side, and pref- 
erably level from front to back. The last 
statement is made on the assumption that 
the sections run parallel to the sides of the 
hive. 

Unless the hive is level from side to side 
the combs in the sections will certainly 
swing to one side, and every section in the 
super will be imperfect. If not level from 
back to front there is a tendency to the 
more perfect finishing of one end of the 
section. Bees naturally build downward; 
and if downward is toward one corner rath- 
er than the bottom of a section, one corner 





I detest section-holders, and use free slats 17 


will get finished before the other. In hot 
weather, too, the foundation will be apt to 
buckle or sag toward the lower end of the 
section. 

] realize the set determination of most 
beekeepers to slant their hives from front 
to back. ‘Their purpose is good, but their 
execution is poor. The hive should be level. 
The bottom-board should furnish the slant. 
Every argument is in favor of the slanting 
bottom-board. One great advantage of the 
slanting bottom-board is that the bees have 
depth beneath the combs at the front, and 
only a bee-space at the back of the hive. 
This largely prevents the building of combs 
beneath the frames. My readers who use 
that style of bottom-board with two sides, 
summer and winter sides, will appreciate 
this. The back half of the hive will fre- 
quently be stuffed with drone comb between 
the bottom-bars of the frame and the floor 
of the hive. ‘his diffieulty and others are 
overcome by a bottom-board which has a 
slanting bottom. 

Next in importance is a big force of bees. 
A small colony of bees 
will produce good see- 
tion honey when sepa- 
rators are used, for 
they cannot build 
comb beyond the sepa- 
rator, and so each see- 
tion has its own comb 
limit. When separa- 
tors are not used, the 
bees of a small colony 
will start on a few 
sections and will work 
along building each 
comb into the space of 
the next section. Hence 
each section is bulged. 
Unless one has master- 
ed the problem of 
keeping his colonies 
strong he had better 
not try to produce 
honey without separa- 
tors; or shall I say he 
had better not try to 
produce honey at all? 
When strong, a colony 
(as soon as the flow 
starts in) will oceupy 


inches in length, almost the entire super 


























A super just as it came from the hive. Note how 


little bulging. 

at onee, and will start every section before 
any are much advanced. As the work pro- 
gresses with uniform speed in the several 
sections, the comb of each has its allotted 
space, and there is little or no bulging. 

Next in importance is the strain of bees. 
It is almost impossible to produce good 
section honey with some strains of bees; 
and, though this peculiarity is not limited 
to honey-production without separators, it 
is essential to suecess in such honey-produe- 
tion. One should not breed from such queens 
as give bees which do not yield well-finished 
sections. I do not know why it is; but 
some bees will not build straight combs, 
even in natural-comb building. They seem 
to like curves, and will frill their combs. 
I think every observer will agree with me 
in this, just as we all know how some 
strains will persist in building brace-combs, 
fastening their combs to the separators, or 
to the sides of the super, or to each other. 
Breed entirely from queens whose progeny 
yield a smooth comb with well-developed 
sides or edges. 

Next in importance we might name the 
method of using foundation. One ean pro- 
duce almost equally good non-separatored 
honey with either starters or full sheets. 
For over ten years I produced comb honey 
without separators, using only starters. I 
gave up starters because I fully believe that 
one can get a larger crop by the use of full 
sheets, and also because when starters are 
nsed much drone comb is built and the 
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queen is very likely to enter the super—al- 
ways with disastrous results. Seetion honey 
with drone comb is, at the best, not so 
pleasing in appearance to my eye as worker 
comb. So, if one produces section honey 
without the use of separators he had better 
use full sheets of foundation. 

Now comes the question of using free 
hanging sheets and bottom-starters, or of 
using pieces which fill the section from side 
to side, and do without bottom-starters. [| 
have tried both methods, and ean see neth- 
ing but wasted labor in the use of bottom- 
starters. I will not breed from a queen 
whose bees will not build comb to the 
bottom of the seetion. With the right strain 
of bees there will be absolutely no need of 
bottom starters. But there is absolute need 
of sheets of foundation which fill the see- 
tion from side to side, or end to end. 

I buy foundation which is just four inches 
wide. I eut it so that there will be a seant 
quarter-inch space at the bottom of the 
section—that is, I eut it a trifle longer than 
334 inches. I find that if it is eut longer 
than this it will sometimes stretch so much 
in hot weather that it will buekle and cause 
a bulge. Yet I have produced good sections 
by using sheets four by four, completely 
filling the section. 

The use of hot-plate machines has been 
dropped. My sections are all filled by the 
melted-wax system. Blocks of the right 
thickness are nailed to a light board. and 
sections placed on these blocks. The brush 
from the melted wax is run along each end 
of the section, and then along the top. IJ 
make no effort to see that the foundation is 
attached throughout the side edges, nor 
even at the top. If four-fifths of the top 
and half the sides are attached good results 
will be assured. The sheet must be exactly 
in the middle of the section, and the section 
inust be square. When the sections are 
placed in the super they must not be forced 
to eause the foundation to buckle or spring 
away from the walls of the section. 

It sounds like a lot of labor to put in 
foundation this way, but it is labor that 
pays. T ean hire a skillful boy at one dollar 
or so per day, and he ean put up one thou- 
sand a day. Under pressure [ ean myself 
dio about two thousand. After one is used 
to the work he can do it well and expedi- 
tiously. It is essential, however, that the 
foundation be well made, eut true, and thai 
it has not suffered in shipment. It is an 
art to make foundation, and it is another 
art to eut the little sheets for the sections. 
I do not trust the eutting to any one but 
myself. I can eut five pounds in about 
half an hour. 
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Next in importance is the section. Though 
good results can be obtained with two-bee- 
way sections, | have adopted almost exelu- 
sively the four-beeway section. The pas- 
sageways at the ends of the sections appear 
to aid the bees in building the combs true. 
In their desire to keep open that passage 
they refrain from building the comb of 
either section so that it trespasses upon the 
passage. When sections with two beeways 
are used, there are often sections which 
have the combs of one built slightly into the 
other adjacent section. When taken apart 
these sections will be dauby. It is less 
pleasant to handle four-beeway sections; 
but after one is used to them he forgets all 
that. Habit should never be allowed to 
stand in the way of the adoption of an 
improvement. 

The illustration will show more of my 
method. I detest section-holders. I use 
free slats just seventeen inches in length, 
and my supers are seventeen inches in 
length inside measure. The bee-space is at 
the bottom, and the sections are flush with 
the top of the super. My supers are very 
light and simple; and as I use outside rims, 
they are amply protected from the weather. 
The illustration shows a super with top 
view and with bottom view, just as it came 
from the hive. One illustration shows the 
sections removed and piled to display each. 
These thirty-six sections shown are the 
original thirty-six of 
the super. Their net 
weights are as fol- 
lows: One weighed 12 
ounces; five weighed 
12 1-5 ounces; three 
weighed 1214 ounces; 
two weighed 12 1-3 
ounces; nine weighed 
124% ounees, seven 
weighed 12%4 ounces, 
three weighed 13 
ounces, two weighed 
13144 ounees, and four 
weighed 131% ounces. 
It will be noted that 
the lightest had 12 
ounces of honey, and 
the heaviest 135% 
ounces—a range of 
1% ounces. It should 
be noted here that sec- 
tions 144 inches wide 
are used. designed to 
produce a twelve- 
ounce section. The 
variation in weight of 
sections was largely 
due to the more com- 
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plete filling of some over others. Some 
combs were doubiless slightly thicker than 
others, but not noticeably. 

One should siudy the illustration which 
shows the supers standing on end with a 
background of white cloth. If the number 
of spaces be noted where the cloth ean be 
freely seen though the spaces between the 
combs, it will be readily seen how little 
bulging there is. It was impossible to show 
with the camera all the spaces, but every 
space was clear. Of course, this was a 
selected super; but I spent some time be- 
fore I decided which of several supers to 
put before the camera. 

You ean lead a horse to water, but you 
cannot make him drink. I do not expect to 
win many over to the production of comb 
honey without the use of separators; but I 
have led the way. We are all free to do as 
we please; but when one produces almost 
exclusively non-separatored honey, it shows 
that it is not a method to be easily cast 
aside. My crop this year, with more to 
hear from, is over 5000 sections, and bee- 
keeping is my avoeation. Those who are 
so strongly opposed to this method of pro- 
ducing honey might do well to learn how it 
can be done before they condemn it. 

It would not be wise to leave one of the 
illustrations without a word of explanation. 
In that the super emptied of its contents is 


shown, and several separators of the fence 





The net weight varied but 1% ounces. 
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type appear. Though I have very litle use 
for the fence separators as such, I have a 
high appreciation of their value as follow- 
A blanket of bees over the outside 
rows of sections guarantees completed sec- 
tions where so many fail to get good re- 
sults. I have more than onee, since I 
adopted this system, seen sections complet- 
ed and sealed in the outside rows before 


ers. 
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those in the center were completed. I would 
roost earnestly recommend all producers of 
comb honey to use fences between the see- 
tions and the super walls. I use by pref- 
erence fences one side of which have half 
a bee-space and ihe other about %% inch. 
Those in the illustration are some made 
over regulars. 
Norwichtown, Ct. 
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WHAT AILED THE BEES? 


BY J. W. ADMIRE 





The illustration shows a full set of frames 
taken from an eight-frame hive belonging 
to a friend of mine. Now nearly 70 years 
old, he has kept bees nearly all his life. 
His colonies have ranged in number from 
one to probably twenty-five. 

One day early last spring he stopped me 


ou the street and said that nine colonies out 
of twelve had died out, and he thought they 
must have “ winter-killed,” as they were 
wintered out of doors, but that on examin- 
ation he found that all nine hives contained 
quite a bit of honey. We went to the barn 
where he had stacked the hives up with 
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—— ELLIE ED BS 


1 never saw a worse case of American foul brood, 
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contents. As soon as we entered the barn 
I noticed a strong scent, and I almost knew 
pefore opening a hive that his bees had foul 
brood. 

We looked through the hives, and all 
were in about the same condition. ‘The in- 
vestigation showed that his colonies had had 
American foul brood, the worst kind, and 
he did not know it. I began to question 
him, and was astonished to learn that he 
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never lifted a frame out of a hive to inspect 
it, and had never seen any disease. I found 
it hard to convince him that his bees had 
died from foul brood. 

I had never seen a worse case. I photo- 
graphed the contents of a hive. What im- 
pressed me more than anything else was to 
think that a man could keep bees all his life 
and yet know so little about them. 

Hiawatha, Kan. 
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ACHORD’S SUCCESS IN SHIPPING BEES IN POUND PACKAGES 


BY FE. R. ROOT 


On page 744 of Greanines for Sept. 151 
referred to the suecess of W. D. Achord, of 
Fitzpatrick, Ala., in shipping bees in pound 
packages to points in Canada. He has 
apparently been more successful than most 
of us, from the fact that he used a larger 
cage with more wire cloth. In facet, his cage 
has two or three times the ventilation of the 
regular standard cages 
for holding the same 
number of bees. This 
extra ventilation and 
larger cubic capacity 
has enabled Mr. 
Achord during all 
kinds of weather, hot 
and cold, to achieve 
almost perfect success. 

As stated in our 
issue mentioned above, 
one beekeeper in Can- 
ada has come to be- ° 
lieve he ean buy pound 
packages of bees from 
the South as cheaply 
as he ean winter over 
colonies in the rigor- 
ous climate of Canada. 

Mr. Achord’s pound 
packages of bees are 
made up of young bees 
ready for business, 
while the wintered- 
over colonies, even 
though of two or three 
times the numerical 
strength, are made up 
of cld hees; and it would not be very long 
atter the first flight for pollen and water 
before the wintered-over colony would be 
but little stronger than the pound of bees, 
with the disadvantage that most of their 
numbers would be bees of the previous 
fall. 

To test out the Achord plan of shipping 
bees we sent an order to the Fitzpatrick 








man for two one-pound packages of bees. 
These were shipped on Sept. 20. They ar- 
rived promptly at Medina, and we kept 
them for a day. There was scareely a doz- 
en dead bees in the two packages. We then 
sent them to Dr. E. F. Phillips, of Wash- 
ington, with instructions to return them to 
Medina. He reported that they arrived in 








W. DD. Achord’s cages have two or three times the ventilation of the 
regular cages for holding the same number of bees. 


fine condition, with scarcely any more dead 
bees than when they reached Medina. They 
were so fresh and nice that we first thought 
Mr. Achord had sent us a duplicate ship- 
ment, because it did not seem possible that 
those same bees could make three trips and 
look as nice as these did; but as events 
showed they were the same bees that left 
Alabama on the 20th. We kept them for 
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three or four days in order to watch them; 
and before we knew it some of the bees in 
one of the cages began dying. Examination 
showed that neither package had a particle 
of food. We immediately replenished the 
pans with eandy; but it was evident that 
the bees of one of the packages had suffered 
considerably. However, we sent them on 
again to Washington, with instructions to 
return again. This morning, Oct. 7, they 
“ame back, and the one that had not suf- 
fered from starvation had suffered -a loss 
of only about 150 bees out of a total num- 
ber of 5000, or a loss of only 3 per cent, 
after the five trips of 27 days from Fitz- 
patrick, Ala., and then on to Washington 
and baek, of two round trips. 

The bees in this package are still sweet 
and niee, and possibly would stand more 
journeys; but 27 days from the time of 
shipment is as long a time as any bees 
would be en route in the United States by 
three times over. It may be reasonably 
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presumed that Mr. Achord ean ship bees 
anywhere in the United States and most 
places in Canada. 

A closer examination shows why the bees 
in one of the packages used more food than 
the other. Its bees had built a piece of 
comb about as large as the palm of oue’s 
hand. This occasioned an additional con- 
sumption of stores, and incidentally goes 
to show that bees can build comb without 
any other food than pulverized cane sugar 
and honey. Neither cage contained any 
water. When proper provision is made for 
ventilation, water seems to be unnecessary. 

The eut shows that Mr. Achord has so 
designed his package that it is impossible 
to pile any other stuff on top of it, nor 
anything near it to shut off ventilation. 
This is quite important. As the express 
charges are based on weight and not on 
room taken in the express car, the project- 
ing sticks add nothing to the cost of trans- 
portation. 
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THE CYCLONE SYSTEM OF BEEKEEPING 


BY DANIEL DANIELSON 


Many times I have seen pictures of 
apiaries with straight rows of hives. Of 
course it looks ideal. I used to have bees 
in two long straight rows with a ear-track 
between them to carry the supplies out and 
the honey in; but I have 
now given up the idea, 


brood. By that plan the bees usually su- 
persede their queens in August or Septem- 
ber. 

With the hives in straight rows, and the 
entrances all one way, a good number of 





and have what I eall the 
Cyelone yards. If you 
look at the hives from 
an elevated position 
they look as if a cyclone 
had dropped them in 
every way. The en- 
tranees face all the 
points of the compass. 

I now have only 
about two per cent of 
queenless colonies in the 
spring, whereas before 
I had as many as twelve 
per cent. I run my 
apiary mostly for ex- 
tracted honey; and by 
working the queens for 
all they can do, I raise 





> 








the brood above the With the hives ir irregular rows, only two per cent of the queens are lost. 


queen-excluders, there- 

by preventing swarming, and get very 
strong colonies to store honey. The queens 
ect a set of empty conibs or foundation 
below whenever the lower story is full of 





the queens lose their way. Since I have the 
cyclone style of beeyards, very few are 
missing in the spring. In the winter I put 
the hives together in a close row, and cover 
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them with tar paper to protect them. In 
ihe spring the hives are put all around, 
eyelone style, again. 

My way of wintering bees for many years 
has been by using sealed covers. It is the 
only natural way, the way that God or 
Nature taught the bees to prepare for win- 
ter. If it had been better any other way 
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the bees would be carrying all kinds of 
material into iheir hives to make a cushion 
on top of the brood-nest. 

I am satisfied there is no better way than 
to let the bees seal everything up tight for 
winter. Any colony that is strong and in 
normal condition will come out all right. 

La Feria, Tex. 





NOTES FROM THE APIARY; NEW APPLIANCE FOR UNCAPPING 


BY JOSEPH GRAY 





After a season’s use of a butcher-saw, 
weight 3 pounds and length 30 inches, | 
have no hesitaiion in recoramending it for 
uncapping. It does away with the need and 
expense of a fire and the attending danger. 
It makes a clean cold cut, and is instantly 
ready for use. A few changes are necessary 
in the equipment. For instance, you need to 
be hack from the screen 30 inches to allow 
for the sweep of the saw; and the rest for 
the comb must not be above 33 inches high. 
This allows you to stand well over your 
work. I space my combs wide and obtain 


combs weighing 7 to 10 pounds. A frame 
with a 1 1-16-inch top-bar and 34-inch bot- 


tom-bar is ideal. The Hoffman side-bar 
makes no difference. 

Grasping the comb by the bottom-bar, set 
the Ing in the rest and make a clean saweut 
from one end of the frame to the other. 
Reverse the frame so that you always cut 
from top-bar to bottom-bar. A_ butcher- 
knife with a 6-inch blade is a handy tool 
to serape top and bottom bar, and also to 
serape the eapping off. Do not cut those 
that sink below the sweep of the saw-blade. 
Serape them. 

In using the saw, just saw as a butcher 
does. Awkward? Sure vou will be so, and 
very slow at first. You eannot so easily 
unlearn the upward eut and use of the un- 
eapping-knife and relearn in a day the use 
of a heavy saw. It takes a butcher years 
to become expert in its use. When you see 
the nice even combs that now weigh 6 
pounds, and realize how easy and uniform 
they are to extract, and how regular the 
bees build these same combs after they have 
been worked over onee, you will see the 
advantage of cutting off 3 pounds of weight 
in the eapping and throwing out with the 
extractor 44% pounds weight, leaving 114 
pounds weight of empty comb, all uniform 
and all equal. 


NEW WAY TO USE THE SOLAR EXTRACTOR. 


After my cappings are drained, and the 
honey piped away to the main tank, I grasp 
the four corners of a piece of burlap, which 


has previously been laid in the bottom of 
the uneapping-tank, and carry the whole of 
the cappings to the solar. The arrange- 





TIN SOLAR MELTER 


ment in the solar consists of a removable 
tin end and canvas. The tin end is eut from 
the ever useful five-gallon can as shown. 
The square of canvas is then over the tin, 
and the capping dumped on to the canvas. 

The melting honey and wax flows to the 
edge and then over into the mold. The ref- 
use is held by the canvas and the edge of 
tin. The mold is made from a lubritating 
five-gallon ean, side 
eut out as shown in 
the illustration, and 
the spout turned up 
to allow the honey 
to eseape after reach- 
ing a certain point. 
The honey is_ not 
subject to further heat, as it runs under a 
eovered part of the solar to be drawn off 
later at the faucet. The mold, catch tin, and 
eanvas should be in duplicate to allow the 
solar to be attended to at night, the wax 
to eool], and the eanvas to be cleaned dur- 
ing the heat of he day. 

Tn ease of remelting eakes of wax, use 
an ordinary five-gallon can. Cut below the 
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line of the serew top, and press the sides 
and ends concave so that there will be no 
difficulty in removing the big cake of wax. 





The thin tin of the ean yields easily, and 
only the bottom is held. Load the solar 
with 24 pounds of wax to remelt, and you 
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will be able (in this way) to take off a cake 
of beautiful wax 22 pounds in weight. 
SKELETON BARROW. 

The Outlaw had a dig at the antiquated 
method of Alexander’s comb-bucket. I sup- 
pose our skeleton barrow and long box 
holding 40 combs would please him. It is 
built of 2 x 3-inch material, and is 6 inches 
long-——a skeleton or frame only. On this 
the box rests as shown in cut. The boy has 
a zine bottom and measures 5 inches long, 
wide enough for the frame to hang. Four 
wet sacks complete the best arrangement I 
have ever used. 

Heber, Cal. 


!This is the first of a series of two arti- 
cles by Mr. Gray entitled Notes from the 
Apiary. The second will be published in 
an early number.—Eb. ] 
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THE STRENUOUS BUSINESS OF AFRIKANDER BEEKEEPING 


BY A. R. CLIPTON 


The bees in this country are nearly all 
exceptions, or at any rate exhibit many 
exceptions, and this not alone in the hands 
of novices to which Mr. A. C. Miller attrib- 
utes many failures. 

In temper they are most variable. Many 
people handle them without smoke or veil; 





Just beyond, three donkeys were stung to death. 


but they have heen known to turn so vicious 
that they killed the persen operating. They 
also oceasionally kill fowls, dogs, and 
horses. ‘Three weeks ago my bees killed 
four donkey foals which were loose in a 
large field fenced off from the bees at a 


time of the year when they were weak in 
numbers, and when no one was near. We 
found the donkeys about 100 yards from 
the hives some hours after they were stung. 
The illustration of a Zulu servant with 
an ax was taken on my home ground, and 
the field just visible in the background is 
where the donkeys 
were stung to death. 
On another occasion 
a woman asked me to 
take her bees away be- 
cause they had killed 
her mule. I found the 


three hives were in 
paraffin-eases with 
sacks thrown over 


them. These bees seem- 
ed mild-tempered, and 
under the sacks I 
found two snakes, 
which I killed. 
Besides their temper, 
many other unusual 
traits are exhibited. 
They are very prone 
to start fertile work- 
ers, and I have seen 
eggs laid by ilLem 
while queen-cells and even fertile queens 
were in the hive. In the latter case, how- 
ever, the fertile workers soon disappear. 
It is not uncommon to find from fifteen to 
twenty such eggs in a single queen-cell. 
On the subject of fertile workers 1 heard 
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ene of our largest local beekeepers state 
that he would guarantee that laying-worker 
eges would produce worker bees, and he 
would demonstrate this to a number of 
experts or forfeit 20 pounds. My experi- 
enee, however, has been directly opposed 
to this, though I have 
seen fertile - worker 
eggs in a colony that 
had a fertile queen, 
and which eggs were 
not hatehed at all, in 
any ease. 

The bees in this 
country vary from a 
deep brown to four 
bands of yellow, those 
on the eoast being the 
darkest on the whole, 
while in the high veldt 
of Orange Free State 


I have never seen a 
bee that had not at 
least three distinet 
yellow bands. Many 


authorities declare the 
bees of South Africa 
to be smaller than the 
Italian, and also to vary in size. Be that 
as it may, all naturally built comb that I 
have measured has the same size of worker 
cells, while American-made queen-excluders 
answer our purposes admirably. 

The second ilJustration shows the oppo- 
site side of the same apiary, and my little 
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girl eight months old, whom you will ob- 
serve, is being brought up to use a veil 
when with the bees. She hopes one day to 
to be a great beekeeper. 

The apiary is enclosed with high hedges 
of Port Jackson willows on three sides, and 


; _— 2 , = 


The apiary is enclosed by high hedges. 


pine-trees on the fourth side. These trees 
are quick-growing, and, when planted thick- 
ly, make good windbreaks. We had a se- 
vere windstorm this month. Several trees 
were blown down, one of which smashed a 
hive: but with this exception none of the 
hives were blown over. 
Cape Town, South Afriea. 
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ORIGIN OF ALBUMEN IN HONEY 


BY J. A. HEBERLE, B.S. 





[f a sugar syrup with a trace of sodium 
carbonate and enough litmus eolor to make 
the syrup blue is fed to bees, and the a'i- 
mentary canal of such bees is examined, the 
honey-stomach shows small air-bubbles in a 
red-colored fluid. These bubbles of earbon- 
ic acid, and the change of color from blue 
to red, mean that in the short space of time 
it took to imbibe and swallow the syrup an 
acid has heen added. It is known that the 
acid is contained in the secretions of the 
salivary glands. 

Dr. Langer had asserted, in giving an 
account of his researches on honey, that 
with the sour secretions of the salivary 
ylands an albuminous body was added to 
the honey that afterward could not be sep- 
arated from it. Dr. Langer was very much 
interested in demonstrating not only that 
the honey albumen was from the bee, but 








he wanted to show that it is a product of 
the salivary glands. 

The direet way to prove this by the bio- 
logical method would have been to separate 
a considerable number of these very small 
glands and inject the watery extracts, and 
so prepare an antiserum. As the glands are 
so small it would have been a great deal of 
work; so he tried another way, which re- 
quired much less work, and seems fairly 
free from objections. 

Dr. Langer made watery extracts from 
separately triturated heads, thorax, and 
ubdomens from field bees, and injected 
these to obtain the antiserums. From these 
only the antiserum from the heads gave a 
small precipitate with honey albumen. 

The result led to the supposition that the 
field bees were only for bringing the sweets, 
and that the younger bees had to complete 
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the change from nectar to honey. To inves- 
tigate this supposition he used a very active 
honey antiserum, and tested separately a 
number of watery extracts of heads, thorax, 
and abdomens of bees of different age. 
Later he extended ihe investigation to 
drones and queens. "ue results are shown 


in the following tavie: 


Material used in the Watery extracts cave ppts. in 
experiments millimeter from the 
Workers shortly after heads thorax «!domens 

hatching......... . 0.0 0.0 0.0 
‘Workers from the...... 
hrood-nest....... 17.0 m/m 0.0 
brood-nest...... so ™ 0.0 
ee ee - 25.0 trace 

PR Ei kisavesees GS = 0.0 a 
0.0 a ? 

trace 30.0 m/m 
Dilution of the chyme 1:10,000 
ap yeas 1.0 m/m precipitate 
16.0 m/m precipitate 
30.0 m/m precipitate 


trace 


Queens 

Chyme from larvex 
of the workers. 
of the drones... . 
of the queens 


The eonelusion to be drawn froin the 
above is that the albumen in the honey is 
from an organ located in the head. This 
organ (salivary gland) in bees just hatched 
seems not to have started its work, while in 
the drone and queen it is either wanting or 
exists only in a rudimentary state. 

It is known that in the head of the worker 
there are three glands; in the head of the 
queen, two of them, but only one well de- 
veloped; while in the head of the drone 
there are also two glands, but neither of 
them well developed. 

The table further shows what practical 
deemen have long known from observation, 
that the younger bees are the nurses of the 
eclony. The newly hatched workers show 
no precipitates, the organs have not yet be- 
come active; but as soon as the glands of 
ihe voung bees begin to secrete, the bees 
instinetively turn nurses and feed the lar- 
ve. After a while the older nurses are 
replaced by the younger bees, and start to 
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vo to the field. The secretion not used or 
needed is stopped; the glands become inae- 
tive. If, however, by force of circumstances, 
the old bees are compelled to feed the 
larvee the glands become active again. The 
heavy precipitate shown in the table by the 
abdomens of queens may be explained by 
the fact that the queen receives as nourish- 
ment echyme from the bees in attendance. 
It is this predigested food the queen receives 
so profusely that enables her to perform 
the tremendous task of laying 2000 and 
even 3000 eggs in 24 hours. 

To prove that the chyme fed the young 
larvre is the secretion of glands in the head 
of the bee, Dr. Langer shook a colony that 
had considerable brood on empty combs, 
and fed them sugar syrup to which albumen 
from her eggs had been added, and then 
dequeened it. Several queen-cells were 
started with much royal jelly in them. He 
then examined the watery extracts of heads, 
thorax, and abdomen with egg antiserum. 
The abdomens showed a heavy precipitate 
with the egg antiserum, but the royal jelly 
gave no precipitate with the egg anti-serum. 
This shows that the bees add nothing from 
the contents of the stomach to the food for 
the royal larve, or the egg albumen is in 
the stomach of the bee so changed or re- 
duced that it eannot be detected by the 
biological method. Dr. Langer coneludes 
that the chyme used as food for the larve 
is a pure secretion of the glands in the 
lead of the bees. 

Fischer, a well-known scientist, said in 
1874 that the chyme is a secretion of the 
salivary glands. These glands are, in the 
young nurse bee, a juicy organ, while in 
the old worker bee it has shriveled, leaving 
in the head an empty space of about two 
millimeters. 

Bavaria, Germany. 
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A NEW STARVATION METHOD OF QUEEN INTRODUCTION 


BY A, 


T. RODMAN 


The method of introduction which T have 
used this season has proved the most satis- 
factory of any I ever tried. So far I have 
not lost a queen when I followed the rules. 

But in the first place I must explain that 
all of my hives have metal covers with an 
inner cover under the metal cover. This 
inner eover has a half-inch hole near one 
edge. I lay a piece of section over this hole 
vend tack one end so I ean swing the other 
end around from over the hole. 

I use West queen-cell protectors to cage 
my queens in. I place a little tube in the 


smail end of the eage, filled with queen 
candy. I make the tube by bending a very 
thin piece of tin. The tube is about 34 ineh 
long. The outer end is stuffed with paper. 
I catch the queen late in the afternoon or 
evening. When I locate the queen I place 
the large end of the eage over her. As soon 
as she crawls in on the side I remove the 
cage, closing the end by inserting the piece 
of tin between the wire coils. I now put 
three bees in with her for eseorts, and lay 
them away till dark. 

As soon as it is about dark I remove the 
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tubes and let the eseorts erawl out. Then 
| replace the tube with the end stuffed with 
paper on the inside so she cannot get any 
food. 

Queens thus prepared I leave alone for 
thirty minutes, and by that time they are 
quite hungry. Then I take them to the 
apiary and remove the outside cover of the 
hive. I remove the tube from the end of 
the eage and insert the small end of the 
eaze in the hole of the inner cover. | leave 
it so, and go to the next hive till all are in 
place. When all are ready I go to the first 
one; and if the queen has not passed down 
[ light a little smoked rag and hold it close 
to the cage and blow a little smoke on her. 
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She will pass down at once. Then J re- 
move the cage, close the hole, replace the 
vuter cover, and the job is done. 

I have introduced queens to colonies that 
had ripe cells, and the virgins hatched the 
next day. I looked in the second day and 
found the old queen laying, and a young 
virgin which | removed. This has happened 
twice this season. 

Three things to be remembered are that 
the eolony must be queenless; the queen 
must be hungry, and she must be introduc- 
ed after dark. As I introduce the queens 
threugh a small hole the colony is not dis- 
turbed at all, and I make as little noise as 
possible. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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HOW TO DO THINGS AND HOW NOT TO DO THEM. IV 


Some Pointers on Comb-Honey Production 


BY R. F. HOLTERMANN 


A beginner in beekeeping has to face the 
question of what kind of honey to produce 
—comb or extracted. This is a somewhat 
difficult point to decide, especially if bees 
are kept in a small way and the article 
produced is intended for home consump- 
tion. 

In the production of comb honey less 
equipment is required. If disease is prev- 


Fic. 1.—With fuil sheets of foundation the bees enter the supers more 


readily. 


alent it is less liable to spread, because the 
supers once taken off are generally perma- 
nently separated from the bees; whereas in 
extracting, wet corabs are put back on the 
hives; and if not interchanged on hives they 
at least touch the extractor-baskets, and the 
honey is distributed. For any one who 
wishes to stop the bees from swarming it 
is more diffieult to do this in the production 
of comb honey. On the 
other hand, so far as I 
know there is a better 
demand for comb hon- 
ey; and, in ease of the 
extensive and experi- 
enced beekeeper in a 
good locality, more 
money can be made 
out of the production 
of comb honey in most 
markets. 

The question of 
whether to produce 
comb or extracted hon- 





ey is one which the 
beekeeper will have to 
decide for himself. 
FULL SHEETS OR START- 
ERS IN SECTIONS. 
Contrary to the praec- 
tice of many, I unhes- 





itatingly advise the 
producer of comb hon- 
ey to use full sheets of 
comb foundation as in 
Fig. 1, and not start- 
ers as in Fig. 2. With 
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full sheets the bees enter the supers more 
readily, and in that way the bees are less 
liable to erowd honey into the brood-cham- 
ber and swarm. 

Fig. 3 shows sections built on full sheets 
of foundation, and Fig. 4 shows the section 
honey built from small starters. When 
selling such honey as in Fig. 4, the best 
price is not obtained, and the honey will not 
stand the jars and bumps that that in Fig. 


3 would. 
wr we. sie | 
ae : ; 









Fiu. 3.—The consumer prefers the well-filled section. 


| have done a geod deal of comb-honey 
shipping; and unless the comb is well at- 
tached to the wood I never know in what 
condition the honey will reach its destina- 
tion. 

Then, too, selling honey by the pound 
each section weighs less. 1 have heard some 
people say that if the section is not filled 
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next the wood it euts out more readily, 
This is very thoughtful and considerate; 
but the consumer rarely sees matters in that 
light, and will prefer the well-filled section, 
Some may not like it; but I think the net- 
weight law for comb and extracted honey is 
a good law. ‘The consumer knows what he 
is getting, which he has a right to know. 
I wish we had to put up our honey in that 
way in Canada. It would be fair for all. 
In closing I should like to add an item 








FIG. 
such honey. 


4.—The best price cannot be obtained for 


in favor of comb-honey production. Ow- 
ing to the limited room which ean be given 
in the supers, at the close of the tlow there 
is generally more honey in the brood-cham- 
ber, and the colony is thus better provided 
with fall and winter stores. 

Brantford, Canada. 
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THE LET-ALONE PLAN 


BY S. M. 


It is time that something be done to help 
the beekeepers, especially in California. It 
has come to the point where bees will not 
pay expenses at the price honey is selling 
this season. There are many tons selling at 
31% ets. per pound—cheaper than sorghum 
molasses. The beemen are up against a 
Lard proposition, and will have to eut down 
expenses or go out of the business. 

Here is my plan to help them out in 
working bees efliciently. A little further on 
I will tell how I worked this plan suecess- 
fully in Arkansas, and I know it will work 
in California. 

Suppose a man has 600 or 700 colonies. 
Instead of employing two or three men, 
work them with but one man, and do not 
pnt in so much time. It does not pay. In 
the first place, have all the super room you 
think they will fill. We all know that this 
is the main thing to control swarming. Of 
course it will not keep them all from 
swarming; but when we get all this plan 
together we will knock swarming out; and 
swarming is what the beekeeper dreads. 
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Suppose further that we have outyards. 
The first trip in the spring will be to in 
spect each yard and equalize the honey. Be 
sure that each colony has forty pounds to 
commence with in the fall. I have found 
that this amount is somewhere near the 
amount it takes to winter a strong colony 
here in southern California. 

The second round will be to equalize 
brood. Here is where you can overcome 
swarming. Don’t do this too early nor 
wiit too late. When it gets warm, and 
some of your colonies begin to get strong, 
open up the hive and take out twe or three 
frames of brood and give them to the weak- 
er hives. But do not give over two frames 
to any one colony at a time, for if vou do 
it will make them hall their queen. Always 
give drawn combs in place of the brood you 
take away, as it is much better than foun 
dation. 

Be sure you have your hives three stories 
high, and four will be better. 1f you want 
to make fewer trips you ean put the room 
on all at onee. In case you do not care to 
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put the supers all on top you can put one 
or two underneath, and the bees will work 
down when they get full above. 

1 think there is much harm done by going 
through the bees too much. Learn to work 
fast with bees. Get the notion out of your 
head that you have to work slow. If aman 
has 2000 colonies of bees he needs only 
three men. Commence in time. It is much 
better to give them too much room, or a 
little too early, than not enough or too late. 
This is not guesswork, as it has been done 
by the writer, who located at Mineral, Ark., 
in the year 1900. That year I had 180 ecolo- 
nies of bees and 35 acres of small fruit. I 
made $1250 on the bees, and with just a 
few trips. They were in three yards. The 
furthest one was fifteen miles from home. 
To show what ean be done, I made $11.00 
a day for the days I worked with the bees 
from the time I started in the spring until 
the honey was sold. 

I peddied the honey from house to house 
at 12% ets. a pound. It was bulk comb 
Loney, as that was before they had begun 
putting honey in buckets. 1 hauled it to 
market in new wash-tubs. I used the 5%, 
frame, cul the honey out, and laid it in the 
tubs. It was a good advertisement—nice 
comb honey stacked clear above the top of 
the tub. I did not miss many sales vecause 
of the honey being in a tub. They were 
nice bright tubs, and I had a clean eloth 
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tied over the honey to keep the dust out. 
When I got to town I always got a boy to 
drive my wagon, and I worked both sides of 
the street. 

I especially remember our trip to Jenny 
Lind, Ark. This was a mining town; and 
as the miners had been paid the day before, 
they all had money, and I sold $100 worth 
of honey that day. 

But I do not claim to have done all this 
work myself, for 1 did not. I had a good 
wife to help me. That year we made $2400 
from our bees and fruit. But she died tive 
years ago. 

Bees have tot made much of a crop in 
this section. Mr. D. R. Taylor, the man I 
work for, got a fair crop. His bees—550 
colonies, spring count—made eleven tons of 
white honey aud ahout four tons of amber 
from sumae. Mr. Taylor does not put the 
sumac honey on the market, but keeps it 
for spring feeding, for which it will be just 
as valuable as the honey he sold. He also 
inereased his volonies to 1200. He is build- 
ing his bees up by dequeening in the fall 
and replacing with young Italian queens 
from two fine breeders. They are the nicest 
hees to handle I ever saw. I have been 
raising his queens for three months now, 
an’ have opened the two breeder colonies 
to zraft cells from nearly every day, and 
have never been siung by these bees, and I 
kandle them without veil or gloves. 

Nordhoff, Cal. 
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MICHIGAN’S FIFTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


BY F. 


FRIC MILLEN, Secretary-treasurer 


On December 15 and 16 the Michigan 
heekeepers will hold their fiftieth annual 
meeting at Grand Rapids. This meeting 
promises to be one that will set a new ree- 
ord in interest and attendance, and one that 
will he remembered by those present as the 
best ever held. 

One of the special features will be a 
banquet supper on the evening of Dee. 15. 
This banquet is the gift of Messrs. G. C. 
Lewis, Watertown, Wis., and A. G. Wood- 
man, Grand Rapids, Mich. A banquet, at 
which all the members get together, seems 
to add a finishing touch to any gathering; 
and we feel sure the beekeepers will show 
Messrs. Lewis and Woodman their appre- 
ciation by turning out in reeord numbers. 

The program will be brimful of good 
things, and many of the notables of the 
heekeeping world will be there. A full 
Erogram will be published next month. 

The headquarters of the association will 


be the Eagle Hotel. This hotel has been 
our headquarters on many previous occa- 
sions, and is well known to the beekeepers. 
Rooms ean be obtained from 75 cents up. 

Many beekeepers do not attend meetings 
of this kind beeause they fail to realize 
their full value. The program alone will 
repay the trouble of attending, but this is 
only a part. The beekeeper who wants to 
learn more about his bees or about dispos- 
ing of his crop of honey is usually able to 
obtain this information in personal diseus- 
sions with the other beekeepers present. 
Send vs your questions any time, and we 
will endeavor to answer them in a satisfae- 
tory manner at the meeting. 

I'very beekeeper in Michigan is invited 
to attend, and is expected to bring another 
heekeeper along and join with us in making 
the fiftieth annual meeting of the Michigan 
Beekeepers’ Association “ bigger’n ever.” 

Fast Lansing, Mich. 
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An apiary of ten colonies has been added to the farm. 


SOME VANCOUVER BEES AND BEEMEN 


BY BERVAN 


Here is a view of part of the Dominion 
Government exnerimental station near Sid- 
ney, Vancouver Island, B. C. Mr. Samuel 
Speneer is in charge of the farm, which is 
situated at the northeast part of the Saan- 
ich neninsuia. The usual test plots of ce- 
reals are well looked after, and the farm is 
now showing the good work of the superin- 
tendent in the fine ornamental shrubs and 
plants. 

Last year an apiary of ten colonies of 
ltalinn bees was added to the farm. There 
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are now twelve ten-frame hives with adjust- 
able openings to regulate the entrances. 
Every assistance is given to the farmer and 
beekeeper by the official in charge. The 
photographs show two enthusiastie beekeep- 
ers. Mr. Walter Luney, one of the largest 
building eontractors in British Columbia, is 
on the left of the picture. He finds a plea- 
sure and an interesting recreation in his 
hobby. The beekeeper on the right is Mr. 
William Hugh, also of Victoria, B. C. 
James Bay, Victoria, B. C. 
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DIFFICULTY WITH FALL HONEY A MATTER OF CLIMATE 


BY J. 


some have succeeded 
in wintering bees on goldenrod and aster 
while others have failed, I think we are 
obliged to attribute it to weather or climatic 
conditions. When I was in South Carolina 
the goldenrod and aster were the only 
sourees of fall honey, and in some years the 
heaviest flow of honey during the whole 
vear would be from these sources; but I 
never had any diffieulty in wintering suc- 
cessfully on them. 

Sometimes when we had a rainy season 
in Oetoher the honey was slow to ripen, and 
a few colonies would have more dead bees 
about the entrance, under these cireum- 


From the fact that 
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stanees, than when the weather remained 
dry and warm. I have extracted quantities 
of aster and goldenrod honey about the last 
of October, and still had plenty for winter 
stores; but very singular conditions prevail 
in this loeality. I have been here now four 
years, and goldenrod and aster bloom pro- 
fusely, yet I have never known bees to 
gather a single bit from this source. When 
they get their stores from cotton, peas, su- 
mae, and other sources they seem to be done 
for the year. I am located in a very dry 
atmosphere. Peaches, grapes, and straw- 
berries do well here, and I have never seen 
any disease on any of the fruit. 

Augusta, Ga. 
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MAKING AN AIR-TIGHT FENCE 





BY NOAH BORDNER 





In the view of my 
apiary of 84 colonies, 
notice the windbreak. 
This is made by bolt- 
ing a strip 1x3 inches 
on each side of the 
fence-post with a 
block 3 inches square 
and 114 inches thick, 
between the strip and 
post at the top and 
bottom end of the 
strip. By doing this 
IT ean slide all the 
boards in these slots 
in the winter without 
using a nail, and take 
them out in the sum- 














mer to give all the 
air possible in the 
apiary. I used posts 5 inches thick, so it 


reauires two bolts 4x10 inches to each 


The windbreak fence can be seen in the background. 


post to reach through strips, blocks, and 
post. 
Holgate, Ohio. 
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WINTER CASES—AN INTERVIEW WITH DR. E. F. PHILLIPS 


BY L. A. P. STONE 


A few months ago the members of the 
beekeeping fraternity were invited by Dr. 
Phillips, in Charge of Apiculture in the 
United States Bureau of Entomology, to call 
on him at his experimental station. Mind- 
ful of this invitation, while in Washington 
some time ago I decided to pay him a visit, 
and was more than amply repaid in doing 
SO. 

I began the couversation by asking his 
advice on what I consider the greatest 
problem to northern beekeepers, the prob- 
lem of wintering. “What is best and in the 
long run, the cheapest wintering-case for 
protecting bees in the climate of Ontario?” 

“T think that the quadruple winutering- 
ease, such as is used by Mr. Holtermann, is 
best, except that it may be well to make the 
ease hich enough to winter the bees in two- 
stories. My reason for the two-story idea 
is that, during our study of the question, I 
have come to the conclusion that it is far 
safer. 

“Tf colonies are weak in going into win- 
ter quarters they are net an asset in any 
kind of ease; while an ordinary strong 
colony, if wintered in two stories, well 
packed in a quadruple ease, will build up 


stronger and steadier in the spring with 
two stories than with one.” 

The two-story idea was not entirely new 
te me; but still I had never had so able an 
authority as Dr. Phillips recommend it be- 
fore, and I feel that it must, therefore, be 
well worth trying.* I believe Mr. 0. L. 
Hershiser told me that he had tried it with 
one or two exceptionally strong colonies, 
and was quite astonished at the splendid 
way the bees came through the winter. He 
seemed rather cautious in recommending it 
universally as was Dr. Phillips. 

Another interesting point discussed in 
our conversation was one which GLEANINGS 
has diseussed—degree of temperature at 
which bees winter best in their cluster. 

“The temperature should be about 57 
degrees Fahrenheit : and the better this tem- 
perature can he kept by the bees, the better 
the wintering; because, above this point, 
bees tend to brood-rearing, while below it 
the bees are forced to exercise to keep 
warm. Bees have little reeuperative power, 
as do human beings, so this extra exercise 
only shortens their period of life. From my 
observation the quadruple wintering-case is 
best for maintaining this temperature, and 
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the more packing the better. There can 
never he too much packing. 

“In regard to wide entrances in a win- 
tering-case,” Dr. Phillips continued, “ these 
are harmful, because they expose the bees 
to heavy winds.” 

In continuing our intercourse, the subject 
of sweet clover came up. I could not help 
telling Dr. Phillips of the hostile attitude 
that the majority of farmers in Ontario 
have for this plant. Even at the Ontario 
Agricultural College the majority of pro- 
fessors were opposed to its general use, and 
condemned it as a noxious weed. Were it 
not for Professor Pettit I am convineed 
that sweet clover would never receive any 
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mention whatsvever. I also told Dr. Phil- 
lips that in my own country, in spite of the 
protests of farmers who realized the value 
of this nitrogen plant, it was cut down 
along the roadsides along with thistles and 
mustards. 

The doctor stated that the United States 
government ha prepared a booklet on sweet 
clover, not overemphasizing its value to the 
beekeeper, but explaining its good qualities 
to the farmer. This booklet is to be had 
for the asking, aud he suggested that it 
would be a good thing if every beekeeper 
would send for it and show it to the farm- 
ers in his vicinity. 

Erie Beach, Ont. 
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CALIFORNIA SNAPSHOTS 


BY CHARLES S. KINZIE 


In my outyard illustrated the rows are 
seventeen feet apart with eight feet between 
the hives in the row. I eall this my non- 
swarming apiary. The three rows are long, 
forty-five hives in a row, and the apiary is 
narrow. When the young bees and drones 


come out from 10 to 4 o’clock they do not 
become confused. 

The apiary is in the sage foothills. I 
saw but one swarm from it this year. In 
my Orange Belt apiary I have my hives in 
a closed square. and had over thirty-five 
swarms from one hundred colonies. 


One 





I call this my non-swarming apiary. 





day I saw a swarm come out about 1 o’clock 
when the drones and young bees were flying. 
I looked at the hive they came from, and 
there were only queen-cell cups. Excite- 
ment had brought them out. 

My honey-store is located in my home. 
Jt has shelves and a large window in front 
to display the honey. Last year I sold 
three tons in this way—tumblers, quart 
eans, gallon and five-gallon eans, and in 
the eomb. 

The third illustration shows my automo- 
bile and trailer which |! use in apiary work 

Arlington, Cal. 
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VARIOUS PLANS FOR WINTERING WHICH WERE SUCCESSFUL 


BY W. D. SELLERS 


As my inerease is gathered in the shape 
of swarms from the farmers, so my: oppor- 
tunities each year to see how the bees have 
wintered are wide. About the time that the 
maples are in bloom I start to make my 
round among the farmers. Mr. A. last 
spring said he had saved all his bees. They 
were wintered in eight and ten frame hive- 
bodies—no absorbent material above them 
—just the cover giued down on the body. 

Mr. B. said that he had lost one ont of 
twenty colonies. His hives are eight-frame. 
He also uses no absorbent on top of his 
colonies. He had some air-spaced observa- 
tion hives whieh showed up better than the 
ones in single-walled hives. 

Mr. C. had not lost one eolony out of 
twenty. His liives are all air-spaced obser- 
vation hives wintered with sealed covers. 
Not seeing any bees working out of one of 
his hives I asked him whether it was alive, 
at the same time bumping my foot against 
it. I was again surprised to find the hive 
overflowing with bees. 

Mr. D. had not lost a eolony either. He 
wintered his bees in ten-frame hives with a 
super cover glued down on top of the hive- 
body with telescope cover. 

The most of Mr. E.’s bees are in air- 
spaced hives, and some in ten-frame. He 
wintered his bees with the supers on, with 
partly filled boxes and comb. He lost one 
colony out of thirty-five. 

Mr. F. has some 30 colonies, and had not 
lost one. He requeened with all young 
queens last fall, and wintered them with a 
wood-bound wire queen-execluder on top 
of the hody, with a super of planer-shav- 
ings on top of this. We wintered with the 
%-inch bottom-board 
turned up, and had the 
front of the board 
loose. He showed me 
some of his colonies 
by looking in under 
the frames. Some look- 
ed extra strong, some 
weak. He feeds arti- 
ficial pollen early, and, 
later, sugar syrup. 

The majority of 
beekeepers yisited do 
not use absorbents at 
all on top of their 
hives, and I find that 
most of their colonies 
are storing during 
fruit bloom. Some of 
them never look into 


the brood-chamber from one year’s end to 
the other. Their bees swarm every year. so 
they have fine large young queens with 


bhi 


*3 
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Last year I sold three tons of honey in my store 
at home.—See preceding page. 
plenty of honey; and, not being disturbed, 
they raise large colonies of bees early in the 
season. 

! visited another beekeeper, Mr. G. As 
he was not well, he was selling out his bees. 





A trailer solves the problem for outyard work. 
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He had one colony left. and this one I look- 
ed over. It was wintered in a single-walled 
double-story eight-frame hive with 16 
frames—S below, 8 above. The evolony was 
in better condition than any colony I found 
this year. This is the nearest thing to the 
old-style box hive which stood about 18 
inehes in height. ‘These old-style box hives, 
single-walled, come out in the best of eon- 
dition every year here. Colonies in ten- 
frame hives with a body of extracting combs 
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ean glue them to suit themselves, and with 
young queens with plenty of stores, will 
store fruit-bloom honey in this locality if 
they are set in the sun well protected from 
the north and northwest winds early in the 
spring. 

I did not lose a colony during the winter, 
but lost an exceedingly strong one early in 
the spring from dysentery caused by too 
strong a mixture of brown sugar with the 
white. A continued warm spell for a week 


on the top, put on early enough so the beeswould have saved this colony. 
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THE LEAN YEAR IN NEW SOUTH WALES 
Sugar for Feeding an Impossibility 





BY A, P. HABERECHT 


Our past season has been one of the worst 
in the states; nevertheless it was just as I 
expected after last year’s crop. in all my 
experience in Victoria and New South 
Wales, a bad season always follows a good 
one. What I eall the “ off season” comes 
about every seven years. 

I extracted only 1740 lhs. of honey, which 
I really left in the supers from the season 
before last. I sold it all at 4 pence a 
pound months before I extracted it, and 
now I eould get 8 pence for it readily. 
There is no honey to be bought here. 

There are hundreds of colonies dying of 
starvation—no honey and no sugar to feed 
them. The most sugar a housewife ean buy 
at a time is two pounds, and price is 342 
pence. Therefore the poor bees that have 
been unable to seeure enough stores for 
their winter nse are doomed to die of star- 


A DOUBLE-ACTING 


vation. J expect the loss of bees in this 
district to be about a half next season. 

My own bees, about 56 colonies, have 
plenty of stores to see them well into 
spring; but they are all unusually small, 
covering about three full-depth L. frames, 
and some perliaps only two frames. But I 
do not expect to lose more than about one- 
fifth of them. There is plenty of nectar for 
them to work on. The yellowbox is out in 
bloom, and the eapeweed will be out at the 
end of this month, which gives abundance 
of pollen. On calm sunny days my bees 
will work just as they would in spring time 
for about four hours toward noon day. 

I noticed no disease of any kind last 
season—no robbing, but wax or bee moth 
by the million. Although I never lost a 
single colony, | have lost many stored emp- 
ty frames of comb. 

Henty, N. S. W., Australia. 
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QUEEN AND DRONE-TRAP 


BY B. R. CURTISS 


In order to construct a trap that will 
catch the dones and queens from both the 
hive and the outside at the same time, place 
the excluder in the center of the trap and 
have a passageway on both sides of the 
excluder leading up into the trap. 

The exeluder could be made in the new 
wire pattern with an enlargement on top of 
the upright bars on which to fasten the 
bottom of the trap. 

In order to keep the drones from ecrawl- 
ing out through the passageways it wou!d 
be necessary to have the excluder extend up 
into the trap a short distance; then when 
the drones come to the opening, instead of 
going down they would erawl up over the 
exeluder. 

The trap would have this advantage: It 








Catching them coming and going. 


could be placed before the hive at any time 
of day, and eatch the drones that come in 
as well as those that go out. 

Wallowa, Ore. 
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WINTERING WITH THE FOUR-COLONY CASE 


BY A. J. KNOX 


For a number of years I have wintered 
almost all my bees (in three apiaries) in 
ihe four-colony wintering-ease. I do not 
know who was the first user of this case in 
Canada; but I had my interest awakened by 
a study of the case, illustrated and deserib- 
ed by Ira C. Bartlett, of Michigan, and 
published some years ago in GLEANINGS. 

My first dozen cases were made out of 
inch stuff. The hives were raised three 
inehes from the floor, with packing under- 
neath. They had six inches of packing 
space all around the sides, and ten inches 
over the top. 

A winter’s experience with these, where 
the snow completely covered them for sev- 
eral months, proved disastrous. In the fall 
I had leaned the covers over the entrances 
to protect them from the wind and snow. 
This, combined with the high temperature 
inside the ease, under the snow, caused the 
bees to start brood-rearing too early, with 
the result that they came out (probably in 
search of water) into the cavity under the 
leaning cover, and, being chilled, never got 
back. When the snow melted away from 
the eases, bees could be shoveled up with 
a scoop. 

After some correspondence with J. L. 
Byer I decided to make my future cases 
with only three inches of packing on the 
fronts, the rest remaining the same depth 
to set the hives directly on to the floor, close 
together, and with no packing underneath. 
Further, I now place no boards over the 
eutrances, preferring to have the snow drift 
solidly around the eases and up over the 
entrances, keeping the wind out and the 
bees in. 

Since that change, wintering has lost its 
terrors, for, with plenty of bees and feed, 
I have good resulis. At the Neweastle yard 
last winter, [ lost only three out of seven- 
ty-five colonies. 

I now have seventy-five of these cases in 
use, and most of them are made of ordinary 
clapboard siding rabbeted on the lower or 
thick edge. This makes a smooth inner wall 
at a minimum of lightness and cheapness. 
The cover is of half-inch pine lumber, made 
to telescope two inches, and covered with 
paroid roofing. The floor is of half-inch 
pine, nailed to four sills, one by four inches 
by the width of the ease. The walls of the 
eases go together with hooks. The posts, 
three to a side, and one by two inches in 
diameter, rest on the floor, the walls run- 
ning down half an inch lower, covering the 
floor, and thus shedding water. 


The entrances are cut three-eighths by 
six inches, as wide apart as the bottom- 
boards of the hives will allow when shoved 
close together; and I find it well to have 
the entrance about an inch above the hive 
floor, to allow for lack of uniformity in 
depths of hive-bottom boards. 

When set up, the case stands on two 
cedar scantlings three by five inches, which 
leaves the entrances about eight inches from 
the ground. : 

The eases are painted with red creosote 
skingle-stain at 75 cents per gallon. This 
seems to be answering the purpose as well 
as lead and oil paint, and is decidedly 
cheaper, and easier to put on. 

The packing material used is planer- 
shavings. It is clean and easily handled, 
and mice don’t work in it to any extent. 
Cut straw is bad on account of the mice, 
and leaves cau never be obtained in suffi- 
cient quantities. Six two-bushel baskets of 
shavings are required to pack one case con- 
iaining four ten-frame Langstroth hives. 

In the yard the eases are placed in rows 
about eighteen feet apart, entrances facing 
east and west. The corresponding squad of 
hives is placed just four feet south, thus 
allowing working room between. 

With this arrangement, and the packing 
all in the eases, it is a pleasant and simple 
job to pack up a yard, taking from thirty 
to forty minutes per case, with two men on 
the job. 

To pack, start at the end of a row with 
an empty ease. Dismount the ease, lift the 
four hives of bees to one side, drag the floor 
over to the place recently occupied by the 
bees. Place the hives back on the floor in the 
same relative position as before; hook up 
the sides of ecase-and put in the bridges. 
Then go to the next ease in the row, scoop 
out the packing with two-bushel baskets, 
and dump into the ease just prepared for it. 
You now have the next case empty, and 
ready to operate on as before. In this way 
you have no lugging around of cases, and 
no hauling of packing every year. I see 
nothing to prevent the packing from lasting 
twenty years, with the possible addition of 
a few extra basketfuls now and then. I use 
the same packing continually, for smoker 
fuel. Nothing else is equal to it, and cer- 
tainly nothing so handy. 

This plan has been worked out so that 
there is a minimum of labor and expense. 
By this arrangement the eases act as a 
sereen or windbreak while working with the 
bees during the summer months. 
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In an exposed location it is necessary to 
put a screw-eye in the cover and case, on 
two sides at least, and tie on the covers. 
Hooks will not answer, as they jar out with 
the wind. Unless the wind goes over forty 
miles per hour, I find the covers need no 
tving down: but having suffered from high 
winds on two occasions, tying down is now 
the final toueh in my winter preparations. 

When the snow comes I prefer to see it 
drift around the cases; and if it does not, 
and there is any handy, I shovel it around 
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the ease. Snow is the best bottom packing 
to be had; and the best wintering seems to 
take place when the eases are covered with 
snow up to within a couple of inches of the 
top. This gives complete protection from 
the wind, and allows of upward ventilation 
through the packing. With the case com- 
pletely covered with snow, especially dur- 
ing the latter part of winter, there is dan- 
ger of too high a temperature in the hives 
for the best results. 

Orono, Ont., Can. 
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WEATHER CONDITIONS IN WEST VIRGINIA 





BY W. C. 


The season which is drawing to a close 
has been one of the most peculiar for a 
great many years. It was dry here in I eb- 
ruary, and eontinued very dry till May. 
During fruit bloom the weather was warm 
and fine, and the bees built up very rapid- 
ly; but in May the rains began, and kept 
up with such persistency that the bees were 
upon the brink of starvation in the first 
half ef June. Then just as the basswoods 
were coming into bloom the weather im- 
proved, and the flow from this souree was 
remarkable for about two weeks, when the 
rains set in again worse than before. 

The bees had made a fine surplus from 
basswood while the weather was dry and 
warm; but the rains interfered with the 
honey-gathering from the last of the bass- 
wood, and completely ruined the sourwood 
flow, as it was so wet and clondy that the 
hees could not fly for a lorg time. From 
July the rains continned till September 1, 
and the bees were again in danger of star- 
vation, and again the weather improved 
just as the fall flowers were coming into 
bloom. 

For about ten days the bees carried in 
nectar as fast, almost, as I ever saw them 
from basswood or any other source; but 
again the cold wet weather set in, and there 
was no honey-gathering for several davs 
until the fall flow was almost over. At the 
winding-up of the nectar-gathering the 
weather was fair and the bees were enabled 
to work quite strongly upon the last of the 
aster blooms. 

1 do not think they will have quite enough 
to carry them through the winter; but I 
have seen them in worse condition at this 
time of the year. It is usually safer to feed 
some here rather than to take chances, as 
the consumption of stores during mild win- 
ters is something surprising. I am sure 
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that, for outdoor wintering, which is the 
only way here, it will take about fifty 
pounds to winter an average colony. Al- 
though the weather conditions as a whole 
were very discouraging here, the bees se- 
eured a surplus of at least thirty pounds 
per colony, which is not as had as it might 
have been. 

I notice that the same conditions pre- 
vailed in most of the white-clover regions, 
so that possibly the crop may not reach any 
thing near that of average years. In loeal- 
ities that sometimes have a heavy rainfall 
the bee business is liable to be affected by 
the wet and cool weather almost any season 
and for this reasou the beekeepers are apt 
to become discouraged, and quit the busi- 
ness. However, if one season is bad ithe 
rext is likely to be better, as the weather 
usnally keeps a pretty close balance. We 
are sure to have a bad season now and then, 
but in the long run we are very liable to 
come out all right. There is no cause for 
discouragement. 

Stonecoal, W. Va. 
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A St. Louis Summer 

This has been a peculiar season, I should say, 
thongh my experience goes back only three years. 
It has been supers one week and feeders the next. 
The white clover began to bloom about May 24, and 
is still in bloom. Very little honey has been secur- 
ed from it, both on account of the lack of nectar 
and the bad weather. 

Yesterday I saw bees working on white clover and 
smartweed in the same field. The past week has 
been the hest one of the season, and I look for fine 
fall weather and a good flow from now till frost; 
and if the asters yield as they did last year I shall 
have enough to winter the bees and then some. My 
Lees wintered in good order on the aster honey, 
though I had a large proportion of colonies queen- 
less in the spring. That set them back; but they 
are nearly all in fine condition now. I have eleven 
colonies at present. 

Webster Groves, Mo., Sept. 7. F. A. COLDWELL. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 
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The Backlot Buzzer 
BY J. H. DONAHEY 
These city people are mighty particular about 
some things. Last summer when the beer were 
working on milkweed a man on Main Street put door 
mats down in front of the hives so they could wipe 
their feet. 


A Telegraph Operator’s Bees 

We have hud but very little sunshine this season, 
and the crop was almost a complete failure here. 
The early flow was of a fine flavor, but the later 
honey was almost like water and of a mint flavor. 
Although I had 8 colonies to start with this season 
I got only about 50 pounds of honey from them. It 
was of a dark color from leaving it in the hive so 
long because it was not finished. I sold every sec- 
tion for 20 cts. exch, and could have sold many 
if I had had it. I did not get out and try to 
sell any for I did not have it. They all came to me 
after it. I often think if the beekeepers would only 
ask a little more for their honey they would sell al- 
most as much. 

T am a telegraph operator for the Pennsylvania 
Company. I have a second “trick”? from 3 P.M. 
until 11 Pp. M., and have always had a desire for 
bees, as it makes a good side line. It seems as if 
I lose almost all of my bees every winter fro:n cold 
weather. i had a little experience with American 
foul brood three years ago. I burned hive, bees, 
and all: also buried the ashes pretty deep, and have 
had no signs of it since. 

I have read every article I have seen on how to 
prevent swarming. I have not tried any of the 
plans, for I believe natural swarming is the best 
way to make increase, and I do not believe there is 
anything that will prevent the bees from swarming, 


more 


or at least trying it. I had a swarm come out Sept. 
7, this year, but they went back and saved me the 
trouble of putting them back. That is the fourth 
swarm since July 1. Three of them came from 
young swarims hived the last of June this year. I 
say it is the nature of bees to swarm, and their only 
way of increase, and there is no way to prevent it 
totally, although plenty of room and a little shade 
will prevent it to a certain extent. 
Pradford, O., Sept. 7. Curtis C. Grooms. 


175 Swarms from 70 Colonies, Spring Count 

After keeping bees over 65 years I find I know 
but little about them. I always thought that if I 
had ten empty hives to 100 colonies I had plenty; 
but it was different this season. 

On the first of June I had 70 hives with few bees 
in each. T had them all plugged up to one bee- 
entrance, and hardly a beé stirring. About July 1 
I had a swarm off, and I began to examine them, 
and I found them loaded with brood. 

About July 15 they began to come off, and T had 
40 swarms in four days, and I never saw them get 
honey faster. They kept it up until September. I 
have 174 colonies now, and I presume I have lost 
12 or 15, which got away to the woods. Eleven had 
been found within two miles. 

1 secured ahont 5500 Ibs.—not a big yield if there 
had been a geod lot of bees and no swarming. It 
all sold as fast us taken from the hives. I never 
saw nicer honey—no travel-stain nor water-colored 
sections, 

I had in all something-over 175 swarms. I dou- 
bled them up all [ could—three swarms in some of 
the hives. The colony that swarmed first [ moved 
to a new place, and hived the swarm on the old 
stand. The parent colony made me over 100 Ihs. of 
comh honey, and then swarmed again about the 
middle of August. 


West Rupert, Vt., Sept. 6. C. M. LINCOLN. 


The Tenement Hive for Summer as Well as 
for Winter 

I have used the feur-hive case exclusively since 
1885. I soon saw the folly of unpacking the bees 
for the summer. If the frames are as movable as 
they should be they may be quickly taken out just 
as well from the hives in the case. If large loose 
sawdust cushions remain on all summer the condi- 
tions are ideal; for the hives are cool during the 
hottest part of the day and warm during cool nights. 
In actual practice I seldom see bees doing very 
much fanning. 

The case should be 30 inches deep so as to hold 
two supers at least. The roof should be half pitch, 
and the large gable should be epen in summer. The 
roof should project over the sides at least % inch. 
For convenience I have the upper half of the case 
hinged. T use no packing under the hive. 

Little Britain, Cntario. R. F. WHITESIDE. 


The Cause of Late Swarming 

In regard to late swarming, my bees have not 
developed this abnormal condition for several years: 
but IT have had many swarms in August and Sep- 
temher—one as late as September 28. 

With my bees, this unnatural swarming mania 
developed just after a short heavy honey-flow which 
suddenly stopped. Foundation was drawn out in 
supers in anticipation of a harvest which never came. 
Every swarm came out with a most stubborn deter- 
mination to abscond. Reasoning from these two 
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facts, I decided that it was disappointment and dis- 
gust over the failure of a promising honey harvest 
that caused the lute swarming. The migratory in- 
stinct is strong in bees under normal conditions; 
and when for any reason they become discouraged 
and dissatisfied with their environment, is it un- 
natural or natural that they should “ Seek fields 
anew and pastures green” even at unseasonable 
times ? 

I find no bad results following late swarming if 
care is taken to sce that no colonies are left queen- 
less or too weak to stand the winter. 

Aurora, Mo., Oct. 6. FRANK M. McMurray. 


Raising the Price of Honey 

We have been producing honey for only two years, 
but have had fair success in establishing a local 
market. I believe there are a great many beekeep- 
ers shipping their honey to distant markets and not 
supplying their own town. Shipping honey to dis- 
tant cities is not only very expensive for high freight 
and express charges, but the loss by leakage of comb 
honey is sometimes great. 

We have been selling our honey mostly to consum- 
ers. Our competitors sell their honey for 15 cents 
per Ib. We sell ours for 20 cents just as easily. 
One lady told me the reason she preferred our honey 
was because she knew it had not been exposed to 
tiies. I assured her that our honey was produced 
and handled under strictly sanitary conditions. This 
alone will go a long way in selling honey to women, 
as they realize the importance of sanitation. 

There has been a great deal said in the bee-jour- 
nals about maintaining the price of honey. But 
we decided to raise the price five cents a pound at 
the very beginning. 


Oak Grove, Ky. BRYAN STROUBE. 


Why Reaueening Does Not Always Regener- 
ate 

In my experience of requeening habitually poor 
colonies I have frequently found that the new queen 
does little or no better, and I have had colonies that, 
while they were given a new queen every year, re- 
mained useless to the end. I have not tested this 
myself, but I think I have now found the reason. 

A colony that is always in a poor condition is so 
because the bees commencing from the larval stage 
have not been fed properly, and they in turn do 
not feed the new queen’s larve in a proper way; 
consequently, when the new bees hatch they lack 
vigor, and so this goes on all the time. The remedy 
for this would probably be intensive feeding for 
fully three months after requeening, which might 
force the old bees to establish a vigorous progeny; 
but I am doubtful, as their way of rearing their 
voung may be constitutionally bad. 

FRED B. HOOPER. 

Liguanea, Jamaica, B. W. I. 


A Queen Whose Eggs Fail to Hatch 

I have in my possession a supersedure queen that 
ommenced to lay about July 10. Four weeks later 
I noticed that this colony was slowly dwindling 
away, and on examination found five frames con- 
taining eges but no larve. I transferred the queen 
to a queenless nucleus and gave the colony a good 
queen. Both were accepted without challenge. I 
have kept the qneen ever since for observation, but 
to dute not an egg has hatched. 

I have “had about everything in the line of freak 
queens, but this is a new one. Do you know of a 
similar case? 

Berea, ©., Oct. 4 W. H. DANALDS. 


[it sometimes happens that a queen that has been 
laying fairly well, and whose eggs have hatched, 
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will later fail to hatch; but when that takes place 
such a queen is of no further use. It is more com- 
mon, however, to find a young queen that lays reg- 
ularly whose eggs will not hatch and never did 
hatch. Of course, such queens are worthless and 
should be destroyed; but it is rather uncommon to 
find a queen whose eggs have hatched regularly and 
then later on fail to do so.—ED. | 


Uniform Success with Winter Cases 
For four years I have used tenement cases for 
two, three, and six hives, and have had uniform 
results. In the winter of 1913 I wintered one yard 
of thirty colonies with a very small loss. In 1915 
1 wintered fifty-six colonies with a loss of four. [ 
contd not see any difference in the different sizes of 
My cases are built so the entrances are all 
in the same side of the case and facing south. 
Kirkwood, N. Y. J. STUART SCOFIELD. 


cases. 


How to Handle Laying Workers 
When a colony contains laying workers, move the 
hive about thirty or forty feet and put in place of 
it another hive containing a frame or two of brond 
and a queen, toxether with empty frames. Then 
shake all bees from frames in the old hive on to the 
ground, removing the hive and frames. The bees 
shaken will at once go back to the old stand and 
the new queen. The laying workers are either too 
heavy to return or are treated as intruders and de 
stroyed. I tried this with one colony, ard it worked 
perfectly. These instructions were given me by one 
of our state inspectors, Mr. Charles Stewart. 
Palmyra, N. Y. G. H. PARKER. 


A Satisfactory Cellar 

The cellar I made for my 74 colonies is 6x 10% 
«6 ft. There are 18 inches of sawdust between the 
inside casing and outside. Ventilation is through 
the center of the room at the top. 

As we have sand here it did not need a wooden 
floor, only the earth. Two doors, one outside and 
one inside, keep the frost out and allow me to look 
at the cellar at uny time. The temperature keeps 
about 45 degrees, never below 42, and not often 
over 50. 

There was some dampnese which can be prevent- 
ed. The bees remuin quiet the entire season in the 
cellar. 

Last vear they were put in December 9. A tiwo- 
inch rim was placed between the hive-body and the 
bottom-hoard. Buth the covers and the bottoms were 
left on, and the two entrances left open—one at the 
bottom-board and the other between the rim and the 
body. 

Grand Rapids, 


Wis. CHARLES PRITCHARD 


Never Too Late to Treat Foul Brood 

Ts it too late to do anything for European foul 
prood this season? 

Ladd, TIll., Sept. 29. 


[lt is by no means too late to do something for 
Earopean foul brood this season. In the first place, 
we would recommend you to Italianize all your bees 
with the very best Italian stock that you can secure. 
Generally, you wovld get better results with leather 
colored: but some strains of bright or golden Ital 
ians are just as good for resisting European foul 
brood. This is the initial step to cure European foul 
brood You may not have to do anything more 
next season than to dequeen for about ten days, 
and then let her loose again. See Dr. Miller’s di- 
rections given in a recent issue of GLEANINGS.— 
Ep.] 


JonN WOLF. 
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To this end was I born, and for this cause came 
into the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth ——JOHN 18:37. 

No weapon that is formed against thee shall pros- 
per; and every tongue that shall rise against thee in 
judgment thou shalt condemn.—ISAIAH 54:17. 

Pear thou not, for I am with thee; be not dis- 
maevd, for I am thy God; I will strengthen thee; 
yea, I will help thee; yea, I will uphold thee with 
the right hand of my righteousness.—ISAIAH 41:10. 





When I was about ten years old, on com- 
ing into the schoolroom one morning, [, 
with the other pupils, was wondering what 
a certain sentence on the blackboard meant, 
written in a beautiful hand as follows: 

“Magna est veritas, et prevalet.” 

When the teacher came he explained to 
our curious and inquiring minds that a 
friend of his, a college graduate, had just 
paid him a visit; and while in the school- 
room he picked up a piece of chalk and 
wrote that motto. He said it was Latin, aud 
when translated into our language it meant 
“ Great is truth, and will prevail.” During 
that whole day many curious eyes were cast 
now and then on that beautiful specimen 
of penmanship. I always had a love for 
language and words; and even at that early 
age I decided that the word magna meant 
something like our word mighty—truth is 
mighty; and the word veritas I figured out 
meant something like our word verify; and 
the last word, praevalet, it was easy to 
zuess, meant to prevail or become estab- 
lished. And all along these 65 years I have 
wondered again and again if the truth will 
finally prevail over falsehood and tangled- 
up intrigue. 

In our temperance work, the liquor party 
will get hold cf a little bit of truth. They 
exaggerate and twist it, so that sometimes 
even good and honest men get rattled. A 
few days ago while at our dentist’s he asked 
why the Y. M. C. A. of Medina Co. gave 
up its regular meetings during hot weath- 
er. He asked me if I ever heard of Satan 
taking a “vacation” because the weather 
was hot or business was dull. And I am 
not sure but that at such a time, when peo- 
ple are off on an exeursion, or are taking 
a vacation somewhere, it is the time when 
Satan gets in his best licks. He, at least, is 
untiring. 

On p. 333, Minnie J. Ellet tells us that 
a Summit Co. liquor-license commissioner 
said Kansas was finding prohibition a fail- 
ure, and that Kansas would have to go back 
to license, ete. Well, this story has gone 
out far and wide; and although the people 
of Kansas, and especially the governor of it, 
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has taken every precaution to have it contra- 
dicted, it is almost impossible to keep up 
with the lie—a lie made out of whole cloth; 
for, so far as I can learn, there was no 
foundation at all for such a newspaper 
falsehood. It seems to verify the old say- 
ing that “a le will walk around the earth 
while Truth is pulling on his boots.” With 
all the methods of communication, with our 
mayazines, weekly and daily papers, tele- 
graphy, ineluding wireless, is it going to be 
possible to contradict the falsehoods and 
keep truth before the people? Years ago it 
was my privilege to listen to a talk from 
Anthony Comstock; and we frequently have 
newspaper notices that he is still alive and 
protecting our people, especially our boys 
and girls, from something that may be even 
worse than strong drink—from something 
that usually goes hand in hand with strong 
drink, and which would hardly keep alive 
if it were not for the help that it gets from 
saloon-keepers. All along during Com- 
stock’s faithful service, every little while a 
report is started, saying that the Postoffice 
Department has dropped him or given him 
up; and lately it has come out in the papers 
onee more. 

The Sunday School Times of a recent 
date, when commenting on the matter, had 
the following: 

“THE FALL OF COMSTOCK.” 

That was the 
editorial. 

For Anthony Comstock has had a fall. 

But he has fallen on top of his enemies. 

And Mr. Comstock is a very heavy man. 

His feet are not small. And when he falls, he 
has a way of landing squarely on both feet, with 
his enemies underneath. 

It hurts when Anthony Comstock falls. 

But it doesn’t hurt him. 

You'll be interested in reading the Open Letter 
story of his “ fall.” 

Then you'll want to know how it is that for more 
than forty years Comstock has landed on his feet. 

He .has had more savage enemies than almost any 
other man in our generation. ‘ 

They've tried to bribe him, to discredit him, to 
kill him: and they couldn't. 

His life-story is one of the most thrilling tales of 
adventure ever written. And it shows the miracle- 
keeping power of our God. 


headline of a recent newspaper 


The enclosed is a clipping from an editorial 
in a recent issue of the daily in this city. Will 
you please tell me the story of the “ Fall of 
Comstock"? I cannot believe it can warrant 
such a title—A CANADIAN READER. 


The Canadian newspaper article was similar to 
others that appeared in various parts of the United 
States last month, to the effect that Anthony Com- 
sock, Secretary of the New York Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, was to be removed from the posi- 
tion of Postoffice Inspector that he had held for more 
than forty years. The reasons hinted at for his al- 
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leged removal were, of course, as has been custom- 
ary in most newspaper comments on Mr. Comstock 
during the past generation, sharply to his discredit. 
As the Canadian paper editorially said: “He has 
been more laughed at, more anathematized, than al- 
most any man of our times. . . Now that he has re- 
ceived his first real defeat it is well to pause and 
realize that his faults are those which invariably go 
with high qualities and frequently make high quali- 
ties effective. The achievements of this ruthless vice- 
hunter far outweigh his mistakes, and his retirement 
from any of the activities would be something of a 
public calamity, not a cause for exultation.” 

But, fortunately for the public, this “first real 
defeat’’ of Anthony Comstock is like many another of 
the *‘ real defeats ’’ that have been heralded as bow!l- 
ing him over during the past forty years; it turns 
out to have been the defeat of his enemies, not the 
defeat of Anthony. 

as some of the newspapers have already announc- 
ed, Mr. Comstock’s official appointment as Post- 
office Inspector has not been revoked, and it is not 
likely to be. In a recent personal letter to the 
editor of The Sunday School Times he wrote: 


{ had a very delightful interview with the 
Postmaster-General and Chief Inspector at 
Washington yesterday, and I am still a Post- 
office Inspector, and expect to remain so for 
some time to come. I do not think there has 
been any change contemplated by the Chief In- 
spector. 

Anthony Comstock hates vicc, and lovers of vice 
hate Anthony Comstock. But he is loved by many 
others for the enenies he has made, and that he 
will continue to make as long as his invaluable life 
is spared to do to the death the ghastly and soul-de- 
stro\ing traffic against which, in the strength of God, 
he has for almost half a century flung himself and 
all his God-given resources. 

The present newspaper flurry reminds one of the 
attempt made a few years ago to end Mr. Comstock’s 
official activities when he had stopped a certain art 
organization in New York city from its promiscuous 
circulation of objectionable matter. In December of 
that year an effort was made to have him removed as 
Postoffice Inspector. The following account of the 
incident is given in his authorized biography :* 


When he learned of this attempt, Mr. Com- 
stock went on to Washington in person to see 
Mr. Cortelyou, then Postmaster-General. Mr. 
Cortelyou was sitting at his official desk when 
Comstock’s name was brought in by an attend- 
ant. Instead of sending for his caller, the Post- 
master-General arose from his desk, walked out 
to the reception-rvom, and took Mr. Comstock 
heartily by the hand. Walking back together 
to the private oflice they talked the matter 
over, and Mr. Cortelyou said: 

“Mr. Comstock, I have never had a thought 
of not reappointing you. But you're a veteran, 
and I have a right to appoint you under the 
Civil Service rule. am going so to appoint 
you, and now I am going to give vou a salary 
whether you want one or not.” Mr. Comstock 
had, it will be recalled, served since March 5, 
1873, as an officer of the Federal Government 
without pay, this having been done at his own 
request. It is a question whether any other 
man living has any such record. At Mr. Cor- 
telyou's insistance he now consented to receive 
a salary from the government, the first that he 
had ever taken. And the newspapers published 
the statement that the Postmaster-General had 
refused to reappvint Mr. Comstock! 

The vindicated lover of purity has said 
quaintly, in comment on this experience: 

*“*You fellows who are sowing seed don’t know 
what the rays of the sun are on the back of 
the weeder.”’ 


* Anthony Comstock, Fighter: Some Impressions 
of a Lifetime of Adventure in Conflict with the 
Powers of Evil.” By Charles Gallaudet Trnmbull. 
To be had from the Sunday School Times Company, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, at $1.25 net. 
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Because Anthony Comstock is alive and at work 
the young people in high schools and boarding-schools 
are prevented from receiving through the mails read. 
ing matter and pictures of a sort so vile that many 
readers of The Sunday School Times have never im- 
agined such things could be in existence. 

Because Comstock is alive and at work, decent 
persons on the street and in stationery stores are 
saved from the insult of having thrust before them 
unspeakably vile pictures and books that a genera- 
tion ago were a common matter of sale in such 
places. And young men and others who are easily 
appealed to and dragged down by the infamy of 
this sort of vice traffic are saved from that attack 
upon their lives and souls. 

His relentless and long-continued warfare against 
this traffic has made Mr. Comstock a mark for ag- 
sassinating attempis upon reputation, character, and 
his physical life during all these years. But he 
has quietly rested upon the word of God: “No 
weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper; 
and every tongue that shall rise against thee in 
judgment thou shult condemn. This is the heritage 
of the servants of Jehovah.” 

As showing his continued and successful ace- 
tivity, even at seventy-one years of age: Since the 
first of this year the New, York Society has made 
67 arrests, and has seized 1583 obscene books. 13,- 
512 obscene pictures, 123 negatives for making pic- 
tures, 445 advertising circulars, 7233 articles of 
illicit traffic, 942 lottery schemes, 34,650 lottery 
tickets, and 452 lottery prizes. Some years ago 
his total work represented the destruction of nearly 
50 tons of vile books, over 25,000 pounds of stereo- 
type plates, 2,050,000 obscene pictures, and over 
12,006 negatives. 

A beautiful expression of the simple-hearted faith 
in God that has been Anthony Comstock’s safekeep- 
ing and victory is found in the following statement 
of his personal experience that he once made to the 
Editor: 

** You are in the surging billows, and all you 
have got to hold on to is a little thread anchor- 
ing you to the pier, and it’s very frail, and 
you're afraid it will break. And then it does 
break— it is self, and you're about to go down, 
Just then you hear, ‘Fear thou not, for I am 
with thee; be not dismayed, for I am thy God;’ 
and you see a strong cable thrown out, and you 
lay hold on it, and feel safe again. Ard when 
your hands grow numb, and you fear that you'll 
have to let go, you find that some one has put 
it under your arms and around your body, and 
you cannot sink.” 

That is Mr. Comstock’s idea of God’s keeping as 
he has tested it. 

Just a word in closing in regard to our 
last text. During the past winter Mrs. 
Root’s only brother was taken away. I 
wrote to the sister-in-law, offering her some 
words of consolation, and asked her if she 
was clinging closer than ever to God’s pre- 
cious promises. She wrote back and quoted 
the words, “ Fear not, for I am with thee; 
be not dismayed, for I am thy God,” ete. 
She said she found the words in a newspa- 
per at the very time when she needed them 
most; but she said she had searched her 
Bible in vain to find them, and asked me if 
1 could tell her where to look. I found them 
in Isaiah 41, and the cireumstances brought 
cut this wonderful promise in a new and 
hitherto undiscovered beauty and grandeur. 
No wonder Anthony Comstock has “ pre- 
vailed” and kept up, for he is resting his 


life and faith on such promises. 
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Since writing the above we have received 
the sad news that our vehement and ener- 
vetie friend has been called to his reward. 
We clip the following from the Medina 
Sentinel: j 

Anthony Comstock, the store porter who became 
a national figure by fighting obscene books and pic- 
tures, is dead at 71 years, after a crusade lasting 
43 vears. In that time he imprisoned nearly 3060 
people for impairinz morals, and collected nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars in fines. 

Still later.—Today is Oct. 5, and I hold 
in my hand the Menace for Oct. 2. This 
paper makes mention of the death of An- 
ihonv Comstock, but, unlike the other pe- 
riodieals I have eome across, they severely 
criticise our departed friend. In faet, | 
should not want to put in print the things 
said about him—at least not in GLEANINGS. 
As an illustration of their mistaken and 
unjust statements, let me quote just one 
paragraph : 

“ All his fe, after he fastened himself to 
the federal payrol?!, he was a professional 
blue kmailer.”’ 

HIow does the above sound when we are 
told in the article from the Sunday School 
Times that Mr. Comstock absolutely re- 
fused any salary as an officer for the fed- 
eral government since 1873 until finally the 
Postmaster-General declared he was going 
to give him a salary from then on, whether 
he wanted one cr not? Now, if the Menace 
is as far from the truth in other statements 
—statements made without knowing the 
real facts in the ease, how much allowance 
should we make for what we find on its 
pages? It seems that Anthony Comstock 
decided that the Menace was infringing on 
the Comstock law, not only once but sever- 
al times. You know we are told that “ the 
law is a terror to evil-doers.” 

We also give place to the following froim 
the Rural New-Yorker: 

Anthony Comstock, secretary of the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, died at his 
home at Summit, N. J., Sept. 21, aged 71. He was 
a native of Connecticut, a veteran of the Civil War, 
and was first’ aroused to his life-long fight against 
vice by the free dissemination of indecent literature 
among the young. In March, 1873, the so-called 
“Comstock law’ was enacted by Congress, and Mr. 
Comstock became an inspector in the postal service. 
In that place he put a stop to the dissemination of 
obscene matter through the mails, and also to the 
circulation of lottery tickets, fraudulent advertise- 
ments, ete. The present efficient system of inves- 
tigating and checking fraudulent transactions 
through the mails must be credited chiefly to him. 

We close with the following, clipped 
from the Sunday School Times for Oct. 2: 

Weapons, threats, physical attacks of fiendish 
ingenuity and effectiveness, could not intimidate 
him. He quietly accepted God’s promise as a per- 
sonal word to himself. ‘‘ No weapon that is formed 
uzainst thee shall prosper,’ and went about his 
business letting God prove this to the confusion of 
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his enemies. Neither could men appeal to covetous- 
ness in him, as they sought to do. When he was 
running the famous Louisiana Lottery out of New 
York, where it had done the flourishing business of 
taking in over $5000 a day, he was offered $25,000 
a year if he would simply cease to interfere with 
the company’s work. When he declined, they tried 
still more enticing bribes, the only result being that, 
as Joseph Cook later wrote, mortal wounds were 
inflicted ‘‘upon the Louisiana Lottery, and now 
that Devil Fish of the Gulf is in the agonies of 
dissolution.” 

We are today living in a land that is compara 
tively free from open traffic in things that a gener- 
ation ago were making their infamous appeal to the 
eye and mind of school children, and of young men 
in business, and of older people; and this is so 
Lecause Anthony Comstock lived out his life in self- 
surrendered and successful conflict with that evil. 
May God raise up others who shall fight as faith- 
fully as he did. 


PAUL ec 


A PRAYING PRESIDENT. 
Some good friend has sent me a elipping 
from the New York Times which reads as 
follows: 


““ When the President arrived at the Cabinet meet- 
ing.” said Bishop Anderson, “his face wore a 
solemn look. It was evident that serious affairs of 
the nation were on his mind. He said to the Cab- 
inet members: ‘I don’t know whether you men be- 
lieve in prayer or not. I do. Let us pray and 
ask the help of God. 

“And right there the President of the United 
States fell upon his knees, and the members of the 
Cabinet did the same, and the President offered a 
prayer to God. While the war rages in Europe, we 
in this country should thank God that in this crisis 
of the world we have a Chief Executive who is a 
servant of God who stands with his hand in the 
hand of God. Every minister in the land should, 
every time he offers a prayer, take Woodrow Wilson 
by the hand and lead him into the presence of God, 
and ask that he be given strength to continue to be 
the great apostle of peace among men,” 

There was a chorus of “amens” from the min- 
isters. Later a telegram expressing the confidence 
of the delegates in him was sent to the President. 


May God grant that the president who 
shall come after President Wilson may be 


nulso a God-fearing man, and one who has 
faith in prayer. 
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THE LIE AND THE LIAR—WHAT SHALL WE 
DO WITH THEM? 
We clip the following, by Robert E. 
Speer, from the Sunday School Times: 
\ nution which tells or does lies starts off fore- 


dcomed to judgment. We need to see and to drive 
the lie and the liar out of our national life. 


Perhaps our readers will recall what I 
have several times mentioned, that the 
Sunday School Times says “a lie is always 
wrong.” In another place they say “ de- 
ception is always wrong.” May God hasten 
the time when not only individuals but na- 
tions shall find out the truth of the above 
and aeeept it. 
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The most dangerous trust is the liquor trust. Ii 
is u combination of gold without God, cash without 
character, silver without soul, and power without 
principle.—Rev. JAMES GorDON, D.D., Winnipeg, in 
Ohio Messenger. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LIQUOR BUSINESS. 


Today, Oct. 22, there is such a pile of 
leaflets and bulletins afloat, both for and 
against the liquor-traffic, that it may trou- 
ble many people to separate truth from 
falsehood. Please bear in mind, friends, 
that the wets have no object in view except 
to gather in a little more money. They have 
no interest in the good of our nation and 
in the matter of trying to elevate poor weak 
infirm humanity. In our effort to set the 
people right, especially the people here in 
Ohio. I want to make three extracts from 
the American Issue; and please remember 
that these extracts have the indorsement of 
our sehools, our churehes, our railroad com 
panies, our manufactories, our farming 
communities, and, in faet, all good and un- 
selfish people not only here in America, but 
I might almost say of the whole wide world. 
Read this and ponder. 

WHY OHTO LIQUOR MEN SAY NOTHING ABOUT THI 
SALOON; SALOON 8O RAD IT CANNOT BE DEFENDED 

Not a word about the saloon in any of the wet 
literature or on any of the wet posters! 

Did you know that? 

Do you hear wet speakers mention the saloon or 
attempt to defend it? 

You do not. 

Why is it that the wets are silent about the ver) 
thing they are fighting to maintain? 

Why do they talk about everything else, but so 
far as literature and speeches are concerned seem 
irnorant of the existence of the saloon? 

Is there a reason for this silence? 

There is. 

The saloon is such a gigantic evil that its very 
name is distasteful to the people, and this holds good 
with many wets as well as with the drys 

The more attention is directed to the saloon, the 
more its ugly and unamerican character is revealed, 
and the more dry votes will be cast. 

No class of men know this so well 
men 

So there is a general understanding in the liquo: 
camp that the word “saloon” is not to be used 


as the liquor 


SOPHISTRIES OF OHIO LIQUOR MEN ANSWERED IN A 
YEW SENTENCES; THEIR STOCK CLAIMS, ASSER 
TIONS, AND PRETENDED ARGUMENTS ARE FLIMS\ 
AND FALSE, AND ARE EASILY DISSIPATED BY FACTS 
AND COMMON SENSE 
The wet official argument against prohibition 

speaks of Ohio liquor manufacturers ‘“ with more 

than 100,000 employees.” 

Government figures give the total number of 
employees of Ohio liquor manufacturers, including 
wage earners and male and female clerks, as 5517 

Which is right? 

Paid wet advertisements and big wet posters sa) 
that under prohibition Ohio property values “ ager« 
gating $460,000,090 would be thrown into the scrap 
heap.” 
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Government figures give the total capitalization of 
all the breweries, distilleries, and wineries in the 
state at $64,459.624, and this includes millions of 
watered stock like the Hoster-Columbus 
Breweries, which was incorporated at $12,000,000, 
and paid taxes on a valuation of a little mor: 
a million and a half. 

Which is right? 

“Prohibition has not settled the liquor question 
anywhere it has been tried,” says a wet advertise 
ment. 

What about the i9 states that now 
tion? 


Associated 


than 


have prohibi 
What one of them is even considering going 
back into the wet column? What about Kansas, for 
instance, which has had prohibition for 35 years and 
likes it so well that Inst fall the wet candidate for 
Governo polled only 6 per cent of the total vote. 
while all political parties endorse the 
policy ? 

Is not prohibition the only policy that does settle 
the liquor question? 

** Prohibition would mean the loss of $15,090,000 
in taxes to the state of Ohio and its political sub 
divisions,’? says a wet advertisement. 

Not at all. Ohio plants which now manufacture 
beer and whisky would, as in other states, 
formed into packing-houses, ice-plants, 
ies, and productive institutions, 
more men and paying more taxes. 


prohibition 


be trans 
milk-factor 
other employing 

‘Prohibition would increase your taxes,”’ says a 
wet advertisement and the wet speakers. 

Figures of the United States Census Bureau show 
that in prohibition states general property taxes col 
lected average 310.12 per capita, while in licensed 
states they average $16.98 per capita. 

Which will you bclieve—the unsupported claim of 
the wets or the official figures of the government? 

** Prohibition takes away from you every vestige 
of personal rights.’’ Quoted from a wet advertise- 
ment. 

It does not. It takes away from the liquor-dealer 
the right by sufferance of selling poison. The Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court says he never had an in- 
herent right to sell the stuff. It does not take away 
the right to use, but to sell You have the right 


to ext rotten meat, but you do not have the right 
to sell it. 
Prohibition would deprive thousands of work 


ingmen of the 
themselves,” 


livelihood for which they have fitted 
says the official argument against pro 
hibition. 

A few hundred will cover the entire number of 
hrew-masters, rectifiers, etc., in Ohio who have 
“fitted themselves "’ for special work in the liquor- 
traflic. The driver of a brewery-wagon can drive 
any other kind of wagon; the maker of beer-kegs 
can do any kind of cooperage work; makers of beer 
bottles can make milk or any other kind of bottles. 

Remember, however, that the thousands of men in 
Ohio who have lost their jobs through drink are 
down and out for good, unless prohibition comes to 
their rescue. Prohibition will give these men an 
other chance. 

“The state will suffer a financial panic if prohi 
bition is adopted,’ says the wet argument against 
prohibition. 

Bosh! Who ever heard of a panic resulting from 
stopping a waste of money? Instead of worse than 
wasting the $110,000,000 now annually spent for 
liquor in Ohio, spend that sum in lines of legitimate 
trade; and instead of a panic there will follow an 
era of prosperity such as Ohio has never known 

Ohio cannot afford to lose the $6,000,000 now 
paid the state, county, and municipality in liquor 
license fees,’ say the wets 
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Vhio cannot afford not to lose this revenue. This 
license revenue equals $1.20 for each man, woman, 
and child in the state. The drink bill for a year 
equals $22.00 for each man, woman, and child in 
the state. Ohio squauders $22.00 per capita to get 
in return $1.20 per capita. She is out of pocket on 
this item alone $20.80 a year for each man, woman, 
and child. Add to this the cost of caring for the 
product of the saloon, and the actual loss is at least 
double the sum here quoted. 

“Ohio cities and towns cannot afford to lose the 
saloon revenue which is now applied on their taxes,” 
says wet literature. 

‘The more liquor revenue Ohio cities and towns 
receive the greater their burden of taxation and in- 
dehtedness. Cincinnati now has a bonded indebted- 
ness of more than $60,000,000, and a tax rate ap- 
proaching the limit, and yet she receives $400,000 
a yeur in saloon revenue, and faces a half-million 
deticit on running expenses. Her bonded indebied- 
ness is $165 for each man, woman, and child. Kan- 
sas has no revenue from saloons, and her bonded 
indebtedness is less than 10 cents for each man, 
woman, and child, 

“ Prohibition in Ohio will lose the farmers a val- 
uable market for their grain,” says a wet adver- 
tisement. 

Only about 1 per cent of the grain of the coun- 
try is used in making liquor. As the dry area in- 
creases, the price of all farm products advances, 
because more people have more money to buy every- 
thing the farmer raises. 

“ Bootlegging will be encouraged and speakeasies 
will increase if prohibition is adopted,” say wet 
speakers and liquor advertisements. 

The annual report of the Okio Liquor Licensing 
Board bears out the contention of the drys that 
license fosters speakeasies. That report shows that 
fines imposed on liquor-law violators in the 45 dry 
counties totaled $14,850, and in the 43 wet coun- 
ties $11,360. The wets themselves say there are 
as many speakeasies in Cleveland as licensed deal- 
ers, and the saloonkeepers of that city appealed to 
the Governor last year to protect them from the 
horde of illicit sellers. 

ANSWERS EVERY WET ARGUMENT. 

The first Sunday Chicago saloons were closed, 
arrests for drunkenness fell from 243 to 63, while 
the crime record was the lowest in the city’s history. 
Rrere is no better evidence than this that the 
United States Supreme Court was right when it 
declared the saloon to be a source of crime and 
misery. Chicago’s record of a closed Sunday an- 
swers every argwuent by the wets in favor of the 
liquor traffic, 


MODERATE DRINKING AND PROHIBITION. 
The great argument—in fact, almost the 
only argument the wets try to make, after 
being driven into a corner all over the 
world, is that moderate drinking is better 
than downright prohibition. They are claim- 
ing at this date, Oct. 20, most vehemently, 
that a man ean do better work, and enjoy 
more health, by a moderate and reasonable 
use of intoxicants; but the reports from our 
factories, railroad companies, schools, col- 
leges, and everywhere else, are now coming 
like a mighty flood to prove the contrary. 
In faet, this great flood is daily gathering 
weight and volume to such an extent that 
any use of intoxicants, even in small quan- 
tities, must and will be driven not only 
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from the United States, but from the whole 
face of the civilized world. Our magazines 
and periodicals of every sort, unless it is 
those that still hold on to their liquor’ ad- 
vertising, are coming forward in every issue 
showing that intoxicants in any shape for 
old or young are always damaging and 
nothing else. Here is something that I am 
glad to see in the Outlook: 
ALCOHOL AND EFFICIENCY. 

One of the significant and unexpected results of 
the new campaign for scientific efficiency in industry 
is the movement against alcohol. On several occasions 
The Outlook has called attention to this movement, 
Now comes the report of the Methodist Temperance 
Society, indicating how widespread is this movement. 

This society has made a careful investigation of 
conditions in the iron and steel trades of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, and West Virginia. It finds 
sixty-three large concerns that have taken steps to 
determine the influence of the moderate use of liquor 
on working efficiency. Without exception these firms 
testify that the effect is bad. These corporations in- 
clude such firms as the Youngstown Sheet and ‘lube 
Company, the Harrisburg Pipe and Pipe Bending 
Company, and the Illinois Steel Company. LEighty- 
three of the concerns questioned, in employing and 
advancing men, discriminate aguinst those who use 
alcohol. To quote one of them, “ Even the most 
‘moderate’ use of alcohol is fatal to a man’s chance 
of advancement.’’ Among these eighty-three firms are 
the Oliver Chilled Steel Plow Works, the American 
Steel and Wire Company, and the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company. Ten great concerns have prohibited abso- 
lutely the use of alcohol on the part of employees. 
Among them are the Reading Iron Company, the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, and the 
Lukens Iron and Steel Company. 

Under the old rule-of-thumb management this situ- 
ation would never have come about. The effet of 
aleohol on efficiency would never have been known 
exactly. But when the new and supposedly infallible 
methods of efficiency at times failed, the resulting in- 
vestigation inte the cause showed that it was due to 
individual unfituess caused by the use of alcohol. 
And when it was shown that even a little aleohol— 
as little as might be in two glasses of beer—was the 
cause, the result was inevitable. 

In the scientific plan of efficiency it is necessary, 
to use a military phrase, to hit the bull’s-eye every 
time. A bullet in the first ring won’t do. In such 
circumstances a workman need not be anywhere 
near intoxicated to be inefficient. A glass or two of 
beer makes the difference between a bull’s-eye and 
a shot in the first circle. 

The new plan of efliciency is so profitable to both 
employer and employee that whatever stands in its 
way must go. Economic necessity is making con- 
verts to prohibition. The Methodist Temperance 
Society’s report shows how fast men are moving in 
that direction. 

May God bless the Methodist ‘l'emper- 
ance Society. 

Since the above was in type we find the 
following in the Cleveland Daily Press. It 
is an attempt of one of the “ home rule ” to 
defend the wets in the matter of efficiency. 

‘‘ PROHIBITIONISTS ARE FOR EFFICIFNCY.”? 

If the laboring man drank no beer or liquor, even 
temperately, his efficiency would be greatly increas- 
ed. 

Somehow these prohibitionists are great for “ effi- 
ciency.” They want to make machines of men, to 
produce as much as possible in the shortest time 
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possible. without joy, without change, without rec- 
reation. 

In the first place such a course never will in- 
crease wealth, and if it did, it would be at a tre- 
mendous cost to the living manhood of the state. 

They next say that there would be no drunkards 
and that the sobering effect on the workman wovld 
save money now lost in drink; that the money spent 
in drink would be spent for groceries, etc. 

Well, if every man who drinks a giass of beer 
were a drunkard, and had nothing left to buy gro 
ceries, there might be some point in the argument; 
that is, if he can use more groceries than he now 
eats. But the number of drunkards, unfortunate as 
they may be, when compared with the number of 
temperate drinkers, is so small that the argument 
falls of its own weight. 

GRAHAM P. HvuntT, 
Counsel Ohio Home Rule Association. 

In the above I have taken the liberty to 
put in some italies. It makes me think of 
the kind of joy these fellows enjoyed when 
they got home singing “ We won’t go home 
till morning.” And it reminds me too of 
the man who, under the influence of this 
kind of joy(?) murdered his blind wife as 
related in our back numbers, and the other 
one who slashed bis helpless three-year-old 
hoy seventy times—see page 735, Sept. 1. 
Do we want any more of such joy? And 
does not the above plea for moderate drink- 
ing or for the moderate use of liquor tend 
to help the dry side more than the wet? 


THE RIGHT TO BE BORN SOUND, WITH A SOUND 
MIND IN A SOUND BODY. 

The following is something I furnished 
one of our Medina papers. As it may be 
interesting also te the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS we give it a place here: 

An Ohio man, Mr. John J. 
in hehalf of good government, at Minneapolis on 
August 22, said something as follows: ‘‘ We ought 
to concede to our babies the right to be born 
with s sound mind in a sound body.’’ They have 
the richt to be born in an environment that will 
not deliver them to reform institutions in early man 
hood and womanhood, with a guarantee against 
cholera and smallpox. Isn't it more important to 
protect our babies against alcoholism? During the 
past 60 years thut I lave lived here in Medina, I 
have watched quite a few babies from the cradle to 
the grave. I have seen them while growing in their 
mothers’ arms, and later I have watched their tod- 
dling feet. I have had a glimpse of them occasion- 
ally as they attended our Medina schools. I have 


Lantz, in an address 


oper, 


seen the boys and girls grow from childhood to 
manhood and womanhood, One after another I 
would hear of their marriages. A little later the 


father and mother would show me their baby. Now, 
it would be a pleasant thing, a glorious thing, if all 
these little ones grew up and followed in the straight 
and narrow path. I remember a very pretty-faced, 
black-eved German girl. She used to come to my 
store frequently, and I got well acquainted with her. 
One day she said to me confidentially, ‘‘ Mr. Root, 
I am going to get married.” A little later she in- 
troduced a young man, German like herself, and 
said, ‘‘Mr. Root, this is my husband.”’ Time passed; 
and one day when I was tired of working at the 
bench she came in with a bundle in her arms‘and 
said smilingly, “Mr. Root, I got a haby.” Of 
course, I talked to the baby, and saw him frequent 
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ly until he coud! run about, and then T lost sight 
of ray good friend Caroline. I have never seen her 
since. I will tell you what TI did see, however, 
Years ago one of the boys came running to me out 
of breath and said, ‘‘ Mr. Root, come quick. There 
is a young man out here declares he’s going to lie 
across the track when the locomotive comes and it's 
already whistling.” Tf found a young man I thought 
1 had never seen. He was beastly drunk, and de- 
clared his purpose of lying across the track. He 
gave as a reason that he had promised his mother 
never to drink another drop, and that he had repeat- 
edly broken his promise. ‘“‘ Now,” said he, “I am 
going to make it sure. It’s the only way.” 

My good friends, the above is a sample of g 
drunken man’s logic. Finally. I asked his mother’s 
name. How do you think I felt when I found the 
voy’s mother was my bright friend Caroline, of for- 
mer years? I[ tried to go with him to his home 
down north of Medina; but every time I left him, as 
soon as I was out of sight he would get back and 
lie across the track; and to save his life I was 
obliged to sit up almost until midnight, or until all 
the trains had passed, before I could go home. 

The above is only just one little brief sample of 
the work of our saloons. Shall we not, for the sake 
of the babies, if for no other reason, put them out 
of existence when we come to vote November 2? 


DAILY PAPERS THAT REFUSE LIQUOR ADVER- 
TISING. 
“Godliness is profitable.” 

It seems the W. C. T. U. has been making 
investigation in regard to the attitude of 
the daily papers of our nation toward 
drink. The following is a report clipped 
from the Ohio Messenger: 

LIQUOR ADVERTISING. 

The present attitude of the daily newspapers of 
the United States toward liquor advertising and 
prohibition is inspiring. The investigation reached 
every daily newspaper in the United States. Six 
hundred and seventy-nine replies were received to 
2169 letters. Five hundred and twenty of the daily 
newspapers replying reported that they accept 1o 
liquor advertising. Three hundred and sixty of 
them announced that they advocate national prohi- 
bition in their editorial colunins, while of the re 
mainder only 290 are willing to say that they op- 
pose. Three hundred and sixty-nine favor state 
»rohibition, with only 193 opposing; 397 favor local 
prohibition, with enly 176 in epposition. 

Ten years ago uo one could name half a dozen 
daily newspapers in the United States which favored 
national prohibition. Generaily they treated it us 
a joke: and it was a common plaint of the temper 
ance people, “If we had only one great newspaper!” 
Today, such great dailies as the Republican, of 
Springfield, Mass.: the Zennessean and Banner, of 
Nashville,: the @imes, of Detroit; the Times, of 
Indianapolis; the Journal, of Lincoln; the Gazette 
Times of Pittsburg; the Intelligencer, of Wheeling, 
und scores of other papers that are representative of 
power and influence absolutely decline liquor adver 
tising on any terms. 

When the Pittsburg Gazette-Times announced that 
it would accept no more liquor advertising one issue 
of the paper had two entire pages filled with fine 
print paragraphic expressions of approval, and it 
announced that it was literally overwhelmed with its 
laudatory mail. The Chicago Herald added three 
thousand columns of advertising within a short time 
after taking its stand. The Coshocton (O.) Triiun: 
gives a detailed report of wonderful prosperity un- 
der its dry policy, although they were ‘‘dead enough 
to drag out’’ when they were wet. A cheering fea- 
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ture of the correspondence elicited by this inquiry 
was the practically unanimous sentiment of the pa 
pers that prohibition is coming. 

Only 46 of the papers replying were located 
suuth of Mason and Dixon’s line. The rest were 
all Northern papers; and in view of the fact that a 
large majority of the Southern papers are known to 
be dry, the showing made is all the more imposing. 

The American press is no longer a guardian 
angel, but is a specter to the liquor interests. 

FLORENCE D. RICHARD. 

I wish every daily in our land, more 
especially the great city dailies, would take 
notice of the paragraph above in regard to 
the Chicago Herald; and every one who has 
read it knows the Herald came out boldly 
and fearlessly in no doubtful terms---a 
“enardian angel” no longer, but a “ spec- 
ter” truly to the lhquor trade. 

On page 871 of our last issue something 
is said in regard to the matter of prohibi- 
tion among college students, and we made 
a quotation in regard to Oberlin. It seems 
from the following, which we clip from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, that the colleges of 
the West are not going to be behind in the 
matter : 

FRAT HOUSES GO DRY. 

CutcaGgo, Oct. 14.—Resolutions forbidding liquor 
in chapter houses of the Beta Phi fraternity were 
adopted at the convention of the order today. The 
resolution affects chapters at twelve colleges and 
universities in the middle West. 


INTOXICANTS IN OUR COLLEGES. 
We clip the following from the Plain 
Dealer: 
BARS LIQUOR AT YALE; FACULTY SAYS FRATS AND 
CLUBS HEREAFTER MUST BE DRY. 
New HAveEN, Ct., Oct. 22.—Notices have been 
sent out by the Yale faculty to all clubs, secret so- 
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cieties, and fraternal organizations to which Yale 
undergraduates belong, informing them that after 
Nov. 1 they will not be allowed to serve liquor in 
their club, society, or fraternity houses. 

The faculty order is expected to end the social 
drinking of undergraduates which has been exces- 
sive at times, 

Action is taken in connection with a new state 
law which provides all clubs or similar organizations 
which wish to serve liquor must obtain a special 
license. The Yule authorities do not desire under- 
graduate clubs to request licenses allowing liquor to 
be dispensed. 


May the Lord be praised for the above. 
But does not this notice, given so publicly, 
show up a rather sad state of affairs in 
times past? If Yale makes such a con- 
fession, how about Harvard, Princeton, and 
others. See page 871, Oct. 15. 


BOOZE CAUSES THE LOSS OF A STEAMSHIP. 
Because her crew were intoxicated, a French 
steamship, loaded with ammunition, on her way to 
Nieuport, blundered into Ostend, and wus sunk by 
the Germans.—American Issue. 


KEVENUK-—IT SOMETIMES WORKS BOTH WAYS. 

The cost of feeding the prisoners in the county 
jail during the two years while Lansing was dry 
was $5600, while during the two ensuing years of 
wetness the cost of feeding them (at the same rate 
per person) was $11,300. Quite a difference for a 
town of 40,000,.—<A merican Jssue. 

ANOTHER KNOCKOUT BLOW FOR CIGARETTES. 

We quote the following from the Akron 
Beacon: 

NORFOLK, VA., Oct. 1.—Captain Scales, com- 
manding the naval training-station here, has issued 
an order banishing cigarets from the government 
reservation. He hopes by this means to make 
recruits strong and active. 

Temperance Department continued on p. 19, ad- 
vertising section 
MMIC MUR TU Tc 
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POULTRY DEPARTMENT 


THE PHILO SYSTEM UP TO THE PRESENT TIME, 

Will you kindly publish what you know of the 
Philo system of keeping poultry? I should like io 
keep a few hives of bees and a few chickens, just 
to furnish eggs and honey for my own table. 

I have a friend who keeps quite a good-sized flock 
on the above system, claiming that it is a paying 
proposition when one is cramped for room as I[ am. 

New Britain, Ct., Sept. 26. a Be Be 


My good friend Philo has been demon- 
strating that chickens can be kept and a 
goodly amount of eggs secured when half 
a dozen or more are confined in closed pens 
0x6. But the result very much depends 
on how much eare is given them. They must 
have animal food in some shape as well as 
a variety of grains, and they must have, 
too, green food daily, or almost daily, or 
somie substitute in the way of cooked or 
soaked alfalfa meal or red clover. Under 


some circumstances, with loving eare, the 
amount of eggs secured may be almost as 
great as if the fowls had a run outdoors. 
But the expense of food will be very much 
more, and the expense in the way of care, 
ete., if one counts his time worth anything. 
Huber has had six hens all summer in one 
of the little Philo coops; and he says that, 
before they began to moult, he thinks they 
averaged pretty nearly three eggs a day. 
rhis we should eal] a 50 per cent yield--- 
three eggs from six hens. Now, if you could 
have a yard also where they could dig and 
seratech, say only 3x6 feet, it would be 
very much better, because you could bury 
some oats in this little yard, and let them 
dig them out. Our Ohio experiment station 
has made a test of fowls confined, and 
fowls running at large. I have not the 
tigures now before me; but if I recollect 
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right, the hens with a good large yard laid 
about a third more eggs than those shut up 
in a small house. If you had a yard large 
enough so they could get green food and 
insects more or less, the expense for the 
grain might be reduced a third or perhaps 
a half. In our Florida home 100 fowls, 
young and old, had a run of three acres; 
and they get all over it every day or two. 
One objection that has been made to the 
Philo system is that it seems cruel to keep 
fowls shut up in this way, as it is so natural 
for them to range at large; and where they 
have been in the habit of running loose, it 


does seem to be a hardship. But chickens 
PUTA HUST WULUES 
hae ; “| 
| | 
| f 

And Jesus said unto them, This kind can come 


forth by nothing but by prayer and fasting..—MAkk 
9:29. 


Dear Brother Root :—After reading your Health 


Notes, Oct. 1, [ am prompted to ask you, as a fol 
lower of the Great Physician, why you never give 
the injunction that he gave his disciples in Mark 


9:29 in curing difficult diseases. I have found fast 
ing for a period of 36 to 40 hours, from all food, 
and even drink unless thirsty, when water is taken 
as often as desired, to be an unfailing specific for 
cough, colds, and the disposition to catch cold, ea 
tarrh, and ills of throat and nasal passages, and 
cure for deafness where the actual physical injury 
through inflanimat not been 
carry away sential part of the “ 
as you term it, of hearing. 

In breaking your fast, 
appetite prompts of the 
gest, which I have found salad made of 
lettuce, celery, cucumber, endive, or even 
turnips, any two of which, according to season, may 
be chopped up with raw apples or 
dressed with a good salad oil and salt; 
sired, a dash of lemon juice and honey. 

For bread, chew 
good hard biscuit, 
Swedish knackbrod, or water kers, 
your breakfast. Give the hearty meat 
absent treatment—abstain from “ mea 
the idol” of one’s belly, from pork, and 
t has been said that no orthodox Jew 
from pork ever dies of cancer. 

Your as to a daily washing of th 
whole body are good with one exception-—that of the 


ion has so great as 


machinery,” 


to 


some es 


eat as heartily youl 


food to d 


as 
easiest uncooked 
to be a 
cabbage, 


and 


if de- 


tomatoes, 
und, 


slowly along with the 
hardtack, G« 


salad some 
like nan pretzels, 
This is f 
dinner 

offered 
from 
who abstains 


era or 
the 
to 


eg2s 


directions 


toothbrush. Your teeth and mouth will become ab 
solutely clean, as soon as the alimentary canal has 
through systematic fusting, becomes clean, This 


cleanliness is indicated by the fact that the excreta 
becomes inoffensive in odor, and of a healthy yellow 


color, 

If the teeth are unclean, with a bad taste in the 
mouth, it is a sure indication that the forty-hour 
fast should be resorted to at once and persisted in 
from time to time until this ideal condition of a 


clean mouth and alimentary canal becomes a settled 
condition, when the buzzing sounds in one’s ears, 
with sore eyes, running noses, cough, colds, eczema, 
and so on, will “lift up their tents, like the Arabs, 
and silently steal away’’ without recourse to pills, 
rargles, washes, etc. 

liowever, I have found it impossible to attain this 
iueal while keeping to three meals a day of cooked 
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that have been shut up all their lives do 
not seem to mind it very much. While 
visiting Philo at his home in New York JI 
said, “ But wouldn’t they enjoy it if they 
could once get out?” 

Ry way of reply he opened one of the 
little coops, but none of the fowls ran out 
at all. ‘Then he took two and tossed them 
out into the garden; but to my great sur- 
prise they ran right back into the coop. 
They did not feel at home outside. There 
is a difference in the breed, however. Some 
stand confinement very much better than 
others. Leghorns do not seem to be very 
well adapted to confinement. 

TU 


WUHAN UL 


HUE 


NOTES | 


meal Letter far than three; and 
the apple supper is excellent. I find a 
vegetable diet, composed of half alkaline vegetables 
and half acid fruit the ideal thing, though I vary 
it with small quantities of the dairy products, good 


Onc 
idea of 


tood, 
youn 


bx 


butter and cheese; but milk, almost never. Honey 
in the comb is enjoyed by me as a nectar from God. 
The further along I go on the road to Wellville 
ihe further behind I leave meat and eggs, which I 
have identified as meats offered unto idols.” 
JOHN A, WINTERBURN 
West Morris, Ct., Oct. 8. 


My good brother, I agree with you in 
regard to the matter of prayer and fasting. 
Waith healing has had at different times 
many followers, and has, even at the pres- 
ent time; but I shall have to confess that I 
never noticed, until you ealled my attention 
to it, that the Savior recommended. in a 
single sentence fasting as well as prayer; 
ard I am sure my health has been very 
much benefited since I have used no cvoked 
tood, after noon time. Apples are certainly 
uncooked food, aud the little eheese I use 
with them is uneooked in the sense that no 
cooking or heat necessary for the last 
meal of the day. Mrs. Root often declares 
it is quite a saving of housework to be re- 
lieved entirely of the task of “ getting sup- 
per.” I personally, however, could uot 
quite agree in regard to the vegetarian diet. 
Please remember 1 was for four years my- 
self a vegetarian; and later on I was for 
eighteen weeks without any vegetable food 
whatever—lean meat and nothing else—not 
even an apple. I now use a little meat, but 
get along very well most of the time, even 
for several days, without any meat at all; 
and I think very likely I could adopt a 
vegetable diet exclusively, providing I could 
have plenty of milk and eggs. If I under 
stand you correctly, you object to milk. I 
wse milk both at breakfast and dinner, but 
only about half a cupful. If I take more | 


is 
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sometimes find it necessary to stop the use 
vf milk for severa) days. Your statemeut 
that no toothbrush would be nceded if we 
fast often enough, ete., may be true. Of 
this I feel sure, that the mouth tastes bad, 
and the teeth become coated, much oftener 
when there is a disturbance in the digestive 
machinery. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING; $27 A BUSHEL FOR 
WHEAT, ETC. 

[ have said so much about making your 
own breakfast foods with a little hand mill, 
or boiling your wheat and other grains 
whole, that it may be a little wearisome. 
Here is something, however, from Farming 
Business that may wake some of us up in 
regard to the one chief cause of the high 
cost of living. 

ONE CHIEF CAUSE. 

Pampered palates form one of the chief causes of 
the high cost of living which has been cgusing so 
much worry to millions of people in this country 
alone. When wheat went to a dollar a bushe! and 
beyond, professional paragraphers began to use up 
much good ink in claiming that the farmers, and 
the price they were getting for their wheat, were 
the chief cause for the high cost of living. Had 
they looked into the tin cans and paper sacks which 
contained a goodly portion of the food which they 
ate they would have seen a much greater factor than 
the price which the preducer gets, and that is the 
price which the middleman and the handler get. 

Simply for the sake of making the argument as 
simple as possible, let us take one thing for exam- 
ple, a thing which is found on the breakfast tables 
of so many people in this country—prepared break- 
fast foods. Professor E. F. Ladd, of the North Da- 
kota Experiment Station, throws a revealing light 
on this subject of the cost of prepared cereals. 
When he bought a package of a widely used prepar- 
ed wheat food the dealer informed him that the price 
had been advanced from 10 to 15 cents on account 
of the war. By making a simple calculation he 
found that when he ate it he was eating wheat at 
45 cents a pound, or $27 a bushel. 

Many of our pioneer ancestors ate simply boiled 
wheat as a cereal food. It was very palatable and 
nutritious—even more so than most of the fancy 
cereal foods we get in waxed bags inside pasteboard 
cartons at a price of $27 a bushel for the wheat 
from which they are made. Moreover, they had to 
work their teeth and their digestive apparatus more 
to handle the boiled wheat than we have to work 
ours to eat and digest these patent predigested foods 
of our day, and for that reason they were healthier 
than we are. 


FRAUDULENT PATENT MEDICINES, 


partment of Agriculture has seen fit to take 
hold of the medicine business and destroy 
their senseless drugs and punish the of- 
fenders. We clip from quite a lengthy 
article in the Weekly News Letter, Wash- 
ineton, D. C., the following: 

It is pointed out that traffic in medicines for 
which false and fraudulent claims are made is not 
only.an~* economic fraud of the worst kind in that 
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a worthless preparation that costs but a few cents is 
frequently sold for a dollar or more a bottle, but 
that health and even life are endangered by failure 
to secure the service of a physician in such serious 
diseases as tuberculosis, diphtheria, pneumonia, and 
scarlet fever until too late, because reliance may 
have been placed in the curative powers of some 
worthless preparation which is claimed to be a never- 
failing remedy. ‘The deluded victim may not realize 
his danger until the disease has reached a stage too 
far advanced for even the ablest physician to cope 
with it. Effective treatment depends in most cases 
m applying it during the early stages of the dis- 
ease. 

After the above quotation a list of about 
sixty different medicines, some of them 
having quite a large sale, are mentioned as 
being suppressed. One great harm that 
these medicines do, as suggested, is that, 
even if the medicines are harmless, they in- 
duee people to defer consulting the family 
doctor until it is, perhaps, too late. 

This Weekly News Letter from the De- 
partment of Agriculture is sent to periodi- 
cals, colleges, ete., with the understanding 
that our different agricultural papers shall 
send out warnings, making elippings, ete. 


OXYDONOR AND ELECTROPOTSE 

One of our friends sends us the following 
which he clips from the New York Ameri- 
CEN? 

FRAUD ORDER AGAINST NEW YORK POCTOR. 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 16.—The Postoffice Depart- 
ment today issued a fraud order against Dr. Her- 
schel Sanche, of New York, and the Oxydonor Sales 
Company, of Rochester, N. Y., Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Chicago. The order alleges that Dr. Sanche 
controls the company, which sells a pump guaran- 
teed to transmit hydrogen into the hrman system 
with great curative powers.. Postoffice Department 
officials charge that the scheme is a fraud. Dr. 
Sanche is alleged to have made $1,000,000 from 
the sale of the pumps. 


Did you ever? The reporter calls the 
humbug toy a pump; and then he says it is 
enaranteed to generate hydrogen. Well, it 
is probably just as well that way, and just 
as true. The world ean rejoice that Dr. 
Sanche has come to a stopping-place. Years 
ago, when the venders of electropoise got to 
raking in the money, Sanche and some oth- 
ers as covetous got up a thing and called it 
oxydonor; then various other parties went 
into it also, all claiming they could “pump” 
oxygen through a wire, and that is why 
“oxy” is put before all their make-believe 
traps. The writer who sends us the clip- 
ping says his wife had an aunt who was 
persuaded to buy an oxydonor to cure can- 
cer. She of course died in spite of the 
“treatment.” If it is true that Dr. Sanche 
has “robbed sick people” to the extent of 
a million dollars, tie can well afford to “ let 
up” a while. 
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SWEET CLOVER—-SOWING IT IN ROWS, AND 
CULTIVATING IT LIKE CORN. 

We are today, Oct. 4, eutting our corn; 
and the sweet clover seeded between the rows 
of corn that I have several times mentioned 
is now a thing of beauty. There is not a 
hare spot in the field, and the clover is 
almost knee-high. There is one objection to 
this method; and that is, the corn, as fast 
as it is ent, must be earried off out of the 
field or a great lot of the clover will be 
injured or destroyed where the corn was eut 
and shocked. As our field is rather long 
and narrow, the cutters, as they eut the 
corn, carry it out at the sides and ends. It 
is somewhat expensive; but | am so anxious 
to see this field of clover do its best that 
we are risking the extra expense. Now, 
here is something queer from Field Sense, 
published by the Field Seed Co., of Shen- 
andoah, Iowa: 

SWEET CLOVER IN MONTANA. 

You remember last spring [ told you about a man 
up in Montana, right next to the Canada line, who 
was growing alfalfa in rows and using 5 ounces of 
seed to the acre. This is the same man, but this 
isn’t alfalfa. ‘This is sweet clover. He grows it 
in rows the same way, using less than 1 Ib. of seed 
per acre, and cultivating it like corn. He grows 
the alfalfa the same way, but in the pictures he sent 
me it had fallen down across the rows till you could 
not tell where the rows were, and it looked like an 
ordinary flat field of alfalfa. He grows Grimm ex- 
clusively, and expects to cut his whole 130 acres 
for seed. 

You will notice from the above that it is 
a tremendous saving of seed. In our corn- 
field we used toward 15 lbs. of hulled seed 
to the acre. I now feel sure that half as 
mueh or even less would have done just as 
well, especially with the new searified seed, 
and, in fact, every seed seems to have come 
up within three or four days. Perhaps if 
the clover is grown for feed there is an 
advantage in thick seeding. My impression 
is, we get almost as much seed from the 
sweet-clover plant where put in only as 
thick as hills of corn. When it comes to 
eutting it for hay, no doubt the thick seed- 
ing would be better. Who can tell us about 
this? As the hulled seed is worth now from 
20 to 25 ets. per lb., taking only one pound 
in place of 15 would go pretty well toward 
eovering the cost of running the eultivator 
between the rows. 


SWEET CLOVER FOR BRINGING UP THE CONDI- 
TION OF THE SOIL, ETC. 
I elip the following from the Alfalfa 
Journal: 


On a recent automobile trip the farmers near 
3loomington, Il., visited the large sweet-clover field 


on the Homer Hull farm. Fourtcen acres of sweet 
clover were seeded with oats last.year. This was 
not standing over a foot high. Mr. Hull seeded forty 
acres of red clover in the oats last year, and failed 
to get a stand. ‘This seems to be a common result 
in this vicinity during the past few years, and that 
is why so much clover has been planted. 
Sweet clover is being used in the rotation. The 
first crop is cut and allowed to lie on the ground 
for fertilizer. ‘The second crop is used for seed 
production. ‘The straw will be hauled back on the 
land. It is estimated that the first cutting and the 
straw will amount to eight tons of manure to the 
acre, besides the good condition in which the soil is 
put by the use of this method. Sweet clover seems 
to make a better top and root growth than red elo- 
ver, and the farmers in this vicinity are beginning 
to think that they can depend on the 
more than the old-fashioned kind. 


sweet 


sweet clover 


Just think of it, friends! equal to eight 
ions of manure to the acre to benefit the 
land while you get a crop of seed besides. 
Our own experiments would indicate the 
above as being not far from right. 


THE DASHEEN BUSINESS IN FLORIDA AT THE 


PRESENT TIME. 

on ‘ . 

rhe following was sent us without any 
indieation as to what paper it was taken 
from: 
FLOUR FROM DASHEENS; FLORIDA 

PREAKFAST FOOD. 

CRYSTAL SPRINGS, FLA., Sept. 17.—A manufac- 
tured products of dasheens is being used here, and 
perhaps elsewhere, as a breakfast food, and people 
who have tried it with the usual breakfast-food 
trimmings say that it is about the smoothest article 
in that line imaginable. Dasheens have a flavor 
suggesting chestnuts, and the breakfast food manu- 
factured from dasheens is said to have a delightful 
nutty fiavor that makes friends of the eater right 
away. 

This information was brought out at a meeting 
of dasheen-growers for the purpose of considering 
the advisability of installing a small flour-mill for 
the manufacture of dasheen flour and other prod 
ucts. 

At the meeting a letter was read from Prof. R. A. 
Young, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Mr. Young was 
in charge of the dasheen-growing experiments for 
the agricultural department at Brooksville a few 
years ago, and has visited Crystal Springs twice in 
the interests of that industry. 


FINDS A NEW 


rit STRIPED SQUASH-BUG; HOW THEY MAN- 
AGE WHERE HEY GROW CUCUMBERS FOR 
THE GREAT PICKLE-FACTORIFS. 
if Mr. Root will dust his squash and pickle 
plants after every rain with tobacco dust and lime, 
half and half, he will find it a sure remedy for the 
striped bugs. We grow cucumbers for the Hinze 
pickle-factory, and we all use the remedy here. 
Bowling Green, O., Aug. 23. U. E. Loy. 
Very likely the above will answer, or at 
least help; but when it rains every day, or 
even every other day, it will not only take 
quite a little “ dust,” but keep one busy. 
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spray for larvae, eggs of insects and fungi. 
Easily prepared, easily used. No burning, no 
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B. G. PRATT CO., Dept. 6, 
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$4.00 


Canadian postage $1 .05 extra. Foreign postage $2.10 extra. 
MOTHER’S MAGAZINL, LADIES’ WORLD, and MeCALL’S must be sent to 
the same address. 


Send Order to 


The A. lL. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns at 25 cents per line. Advertisements 
intended for this department cannot be less 
than two lines, and should not exceed five 
lines, and you must say you want your adver- 
tisement in the Classified Columns or we will 
not be responsible for errors. 











HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE 


Clover honey of the finest quality, 





in new 60-ib. 














eans at 9 ects. per Ib. J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. 
For SALE.—Choice white-clover honey in new 60- 

lb. cans and cases. A. TIFN, Falmouth, Mich. 
For SaLe.—-White-clover comb honey, extracted, 


in 60-Ib. cans. HENRY HETTEL, Murine, Il. 





For SALE.—Finest quality white extracted honey 
put up in nice 60-Ib. cans, 2 cans to case, 6% cts. 
per Ib., f. 0. b. JOE C, Ww EAVER, Cochrane, Ala. 





white-clover ex- 
two in a case. 
Louis, Mich. 


For " SALE.--15,000 Ibs. choice 
tracted honey in new 60-lb. cans, 
Sample free. J. N. Harris, St. 





For SALE.—Fine quality raspberry- altel | how 
ey in new 60-Ib. cans (two in case). Write for 
sample and price. P. W. SOwINSKI, Bellaire, Mich. 





For SALE.—-Clover honey of the finest quality in 
new 60-Ib. cans at 9 cts. per Ib 
MARTIN CARSMOE, Ruthven, Iowa. 





Extra quality clover at 7% cts. In new cans. 
Light amber at 6 cts. Sample, each, 10 cts. 
H. C. Lee, Brooksville, Ky. 





For SALe.—Clover honey of the finest quality in 
new 60-lb. cans. Sample free. 





GsorRGE Dopps, Cambridge, N. Y. 
For SALE.—Clover, heartsease, No. 1 light comb, 
$2.00 per case; fancy, $3.25; 24 Danz. sections to 
case; extracted, 120- Ib. cases, 9 ets. per pound, 





VW. A. L ATSHAW Co., Carlisle, Ind. 
For SALE.—Extra choice white-clover honey. Put 
up in new 60-Ib. cans, 12-lb. cans and 5-lb. pails. 


Write for sample and prices., 


DAVID RUNNING, Filion, Mich. 





For SALgE. 
wood blend 
State how 
price, L. 8. 


Finest quality of white-clover-bass- 
extracted honey in new 60-lb. cans. 
much you can use, and I will quote you 
Griees, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 








For SALE.—Comb honey in bulk, also nice well- 
ripened extracted, from a barrel to a 10-lb. pail, 
nice and fair; clover and heartsease; orders solicit- 
ed. J. W. Jonnson, Box 1, Canton, Mo. 





mostly from white and 
$7.00; 6 10-lb. pails, 


For SAteE.—Choice honey, 
sweet clover, 12 5-lb. pails, 
$6.50; 1 6-lb. can, $1.10 by parcel post. Sample 
7 cts. S800 bushels sweet-clover seed for sale. 

HENRY STEWART, Prophetstown, IIl. 


alfalfa, white clover, 
fall honey in 60-pound 





For . SALE.—Water-white 
amber alfalfa, and amber 
cans or smaller packages. Amber fall honey is of 
our own extracting, and can also be furnished in 
barrels. Write for sample of kind desired, and state 
quantity you can use. DADANT & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 





For SALte.—-Clover honey, 10 cts. per Ib. Clover 
and basswood blend, 9 cts. Light-amber honey, 8 
cts. White-sage honey, 8% cts. All in cases of 2 
60-Ih. cans. Amber ho ‘ney, 7 cts. per lb.: barrels, 6 
ets Sample, 10 cts. 


STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York. 
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For SALE.—-10,000 Ibs. white-clover extracted 
honey in new 69-lb. net tin cans, 2 in a case, for 
shipment, sample free. Address D. R. TOWNSEND, 
Northstar, Mich. 





For SALE.—Clover and basswood extracted honey 
left on the hives till end of season. The kind con- 
sumers like. Bottlers and beekeepers, write for spe 
cial prices. F. W. LESSER, Rt. 3, East Syracuse, N. Y. 





Fine new-crop clover and basswood honey at 9 
cts. in new 60-lb. cans with 3-in. screws. Also in 
zallons and smaller, for family and store trade. 
State quantity wanted. . BALDRIDGE, 

Homestead Farm, Kendaia, N. Y. 





near-water-white 
cans and cases. 
A free 


Mich. 


Special price on a quantity of 
white-clover extracted honey in new 
Money cannot buy better honey than this. 
sample will convince you. 


E. D. TOWNSEND, Northstar, 





mild-flavored ex- 
white, 7 


For SALE.—-Well-ripened and 
tracted honey, two 60-pound cans to case; 
cts.; amber, 6; the amber put up in pails, six 10- 
pound, or twelve 5-pound to case for $6.00. Fall 
cemb honey, No. 1, $5.00 per case; No. 2, $2.75; 
No. 3, $2.50 per case of 24 sections, six cases to 
carrier. I. G. QurRIN, Bellevue, Ohio. 








For SALE.—Finest quality clover honey in new 
}0-Ib. cans at 842 cts.; also in 6-Ib. cans by parcel 
post, paid as far as second zone, for $1.00. This 
honey has been well ripened on the hive, and then 
is run from the extractor over a hot-water evapora- 
tor through a large gravity strainer, and then 
through a cloth strainer. 


EARL RULISON, Rt. 1, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





all left on the hives until 
thoroughly ripened. it is thick, rich, and delicious. 
rhis honey is put up in new 60-Ib. tin cans. We 
have it in two grades—pure raspberry, and raspber- 
ry blended with just enough buckwheat honey to 
color it. Price, the pure raspberry, $6.00 a can; 
the raspberry and buckwheat blended, $5.50 a can. 
In one-gallon cans by express, raspberry, $1.50 a 
can, raspberry and buckwheat blended, $1.40 a can. 
Sample of either kind by mail for 10 cts., which 
mey be applied on an order for honey. 

ELMeR Hvuvrcuinson, Lake City, Mich. 


RASPBERRY HONEY, 


HUNTETIENL STUNT aa 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


seeenaneaniee 


PU UAE ae 





suenernenennnans .gececiine LeHOUDUNNPRtNRLONHE Lenaeceraeeenineeeciensnagnennne 


WANTED.—Comb, someated honey, and beeswax. 
W. A. LAatTsHAw CO., Clarion, Mich. 








Beeswax bought and sold. STROHMEYER & ARPE 





Co., 139 Franklin St., New York City. 
We are in a position to handle Fancy Whte Comb 
horey. THE THORNILEY Bros. Co., Marietta, Ohio. 





WANTED.—Honey-dew, $1.40 per cwt., paid deliv- 
ered. OC. JOHNSON, bx 187, Rt. 7, Battle Creek, Mich. 





WANTED.—Bulk comb, section, and extracted 
honey; state a and submit sample. 


E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 





WANTED.—Your own beeswax worked into “Weed 
Process” foundation at reasonable prices. 
SupxR1oR HONEY Co., Ogden, Utah. 
“Everything in bee supplies.” 





WANTED.—Choice grades of extracted honey. 
Send sample, and state quantity, how packed, and 
the lowest price you will take. We are always in 
the market for beeswax, and pay highest market 
prices. HiILpReTH & SEGELKEN, New York City. 








FOR SALE — 


ORUENENHNEELENENNGEDNNONEE ensetenENEH Lit entity sonenenenesennonnncensenet aueecgnnrennnene 


HONEY 
free. 


LABELS.—Al! 


styles. Catalog with prices 
EASTERN 


LABEL Co., Clintonville, Ct. 








For SALE.—-Pure white-sweet-clover seed, hulled. 
NoAH BorRDNER, Holgate, Ohio. 

Honry LAe&es, advertising and printing. Cat. 

free, Tarnertry Pus. Co., Sta.D, box 4E, Cleveland, O. 





For SALE. —aA full line of Root’s goods at Root’s 
prices. d HEALY, Mayaguez, Perto Rico. 





Reekeepers, let 
smokers, 
cheap. 


us send your 
foundation, veils, etc. 
WHITE Mra. Co., 


our catalog of hives, 
hey are nice and 
Greenville, Tex 





For SALE.—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives, 
full line of supplies, 
Write for catalog. 


also 
including Dadant's foundation. 
A. E. Burpick, Sunnyside, Wash. 

The Beekeepers’? Review, 
beginning with the October number Foreign post- 
aze, 24 cts. additional. Address, with remittance, 
The Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, Mich. 





15 months for a dollar, 





For SAt.£.—Friction-top pails, 5-Ib. size, per 100, 
$4.50: 500, $21.25; 10-Ib. size, per 100, $6.25; 509, 
$50.00. Equally low prices on these and other sizes 
in bulk or in reshipping-cases. 


A. G. Woonman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





THE 
Toronto, 
Co. 


Roor CANADIAN House, 185 Wright Ave., 

Ont., successors to the Chas. E. Hopper 
Full line of Root’s goods ; alsc made-in-Canada 
coods Extractors and engines; GLEANINGS and 
other bee journals; Prairie State incubators. Get 
the best. Catalog and price list free. 





Unheard of prices on friction-top pails in reship 
ping-cases. Here is a sample of Review prices: 
cans, 24 in reshipping-case, at 50 cts. per 
2%-lb. can, 24 in a reshipping-case, at 57 ets. 
ease: 5-Ib. pails, 12 in a reshipping-case, at 55 
19-Ib. pails, 6 in a reshipping-case, at 45 cts. 
per case. Liberal rebate made on orders of 50 cases 
or more. Fnelose a dollar for 15 months’ subserip- 


tion to the Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, Mich., 
with your first order. 
? anna 


_ WANTS AND EXCHANGES 


senenananns cnennientens muee 


WANTED 
sawing 


—To buy a good 


second hand iain 
machine. Wm. C 


zA1G, Aitkin, Minnesota. 








WANT rp.—Barnes foot power saw. 
R. E. FLAMMOND, Rt. 1, Heath Springs, S. C. 


Atch- 








WANTErD.—To supply honey-producers with 
ley bees and queens They get the honey. Un- 
75 cts.; $8.00 per dozen. Bees and nuclei 


tested, 75 
a specialty. WM. ATCHLEY, Mathis, Texas. 








WAnNTFD.—To furnish every beekeeper within 500 
miles of Roise, Idaho, with the best and cheapest 
bee supplies on the market, quality considered. Send 


me your order or a list of your requirements for 
1915. Our catalog and price list will be mailed to 
you free. Onder early and get the discount. 


C. E. SHRIVER, Idaho. 


Boise, 





BARGAINS in friction-top cans and pails. 2-Ib. 
eans, crate contains 612 cans, at $18.60 per M.; 
2%%-lb. cans, crate contains 450 cans at $20.00 per 
M.; 5-Ih. pails, crate contains 203 pails at $34.09 
per M.; 10-lb. pails, crate contains 113 pails, at 
351.00 per M. To get the benefit of these close 
prices the order must be for not less than five crates 
of a kind. Enelose a dollar with your first order 
and receive the Review 15 months, beginning with 
the October issue. Address all orders for tin contain- 


ers to THrt BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW, Northstar, Mich. 











GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


REAL ESTATE 








soeneeeeenannntins conan | 
For SALe.—8s80-acre farm and 200 colonics of 
bees with full equipment. Reason, must retire. 
Lovis C, KorHtLur, Mishicot. Manitowoc Co., Wigs 
For SALE.—A 50-acre farm, new six-room house, 
good barns and out-buildings, on pike road. Also 


100 stands bees with all fixtures for running the 
‘ame, TARRY E. KEEL, Rt. 2, Madison, Ind. 
IN VikUINTA, $15.00 acre and up. Easy 
Mild climate; no long cold or hot spells, 
Social life, fertile soil, good markets, high prices: 
on railroad convenient to trains. Write for free 
magazine and other information. F. H. LABAums, 
Agr. Agt. Norfolk & Western Ry, Room 246, N, & 
W. Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 








FARMS 
payments. 


HUT TULA OAD 


TE HY 


BEES AND QUEENS 


POO en UeMUeeLeGNNENEAeNNeneNeNoAaeeneeonececeaneerecoonrsogtecernenten. cats torent 


For SALE.—Mismated Italian queens for 
C. G. FENN, Washington, 


30 cts. 
Ct. 





For SALe.—-600 
modern equipment. 
San Antonio, Texas 


colonies 
Write 


All 


Rt. 7, 


bees. 
CRAVENS, 


well-kept 
WM. 





We still have some choice Italian queens at 50 cts. 
each, or $5.00 per dozen. 
THE STOVER APTARIES, 
Golden and Three-l yanded Queens at $1 
for $7.50 for 12; $32 for 50; $60 for 100. 
3ees in pound package in season. 





Mayhew, Miss. 








Sanu 
one; 











FRANK A. LIEB, Rt. 7, San Jose, Cal. 
Vor Sae.—-Golden Italian queens that produce 
zolden bees; for gentleness and honey-gathering they 
are equal to any. ang 4 queen guaranteed. Price 
$1.00; 6 for $5.00. WM.S. BARNETT, Barnetts, Va 
For SALE.—75 colonies of bees in 8-frame stand- 
ard hives, nearly new and in good condition; cheap 


only in 
health. 


price: must sell at once 
BEN METZLER. Rt. 1, 


on account of poor 
Jeromesville, O. 





Vor SALE, or will take partner that. is willing to 


go half, 120 colonies Italian hees, house, tools, emp 
ty hives, 160 acres land, homesteading, well. $1000 
or zo half. J. C. HrcKson, Bisby, Ariz. 





Golden Italian queens that produce golden bees: 
the brizhtest kind, gentle, and as good honey-gather- 
ers as can he found; each, $1.00; 6, $5.00; tested, 
$2.00; breeders, $5.00 to $10.00. 

J. B. BROCKWELL, 


Barnetts, Va. 











Phelps’ Golden Italian Queens combine the qual 
ities you want. They are great honey 
beautiful and gentle. Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00; 
tested, $3.00; breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. C. W. 


Pre.ps & Son, Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





Yor SALE.—Italian bees, 
1 frame with queen, £2.00. 
Safe delivery guaranteed; 
rinners’ outfit for stamp. 
Newark, N. Y. (formerly 


1 Ib. with queen, $2.25; 

Queens, 75 cts. each. 
30-page catalog with be- 
THE Deroy TAYLOR Co., 
Lyons). 





For SALE.—13 colonies pure Italians in new 8 


frame hives, complete with section supers. All 
frames wired, and combs drawn; good supply honey 
for winter stores. Guurantee them to please. Write 


H., Box 197, 


Duncan Falls, Ohio. 





For SALE.—-On account of illness I offer for sale 
109 colonies of bees in 10-frame hives in fine order, 


together with a good lot of supers, honey-tank, ex 
tractor, ete. In the never-failing cotton district: 
also splendid little auto truck. J. W. Spay. 


37 Vickery St., Waxahachie, Tex. 
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SaLe.—Swarms, 1 Ib. each; a 3-b. 
[talian bees, $1.50, without queen, March 20 or 
later. Untested Italian queen, 75 cts. after April 
10: tested Italian queen, $1.25 after March 20. No 
reduction for less than 50. Bred from best honey- 
gatherers; no disease. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. We are now booking orders with %4 


FoR package 


payment, balance before shipment. “The early 
swarms get the honey.” We can care for your 
wants for 1916. W. D. Acnorp, Successful pack- 

shipper and queen-breeder, Fitzpatrick. Ala., 


age 
hi 





PTR MLLER eR TT eee 


MISCELLANEOUS 


erent um 





ovurevnanennonennecntt seorsonencnsagestnerett 


$$$$ 1N PIGEONS! Start raising sii for mar- 
ket or breeding purposes. Make big profits with our 
Jumbo Pigeons. We teach you. Large, free, illus- 
trated, instructive circulars. PROVIDENCE SqQuaB 
Co., Providnee, R. I. 





The Beekeepers’ Review is having made what is 
without doubt the best parcel-post package on the 
market. UListen: Double corrugated-paper case that 
needs only a string around it for mailing. Notice 
those prices: 100 one-gallon tin cans and cases at 
only $11.00; 100 half-gallon at only $8.00; 100 
quarter gallon at only $6.00 The can is the regular 
screw-cap syrup-can you are all familiar with. Com- 
pare these prices with others on the market, and 
send a dollar for 15 months’ subscription to The 
Beckeepers’ Reriew, Northstar, Mich. 





Am now o* ring a first-class ten-room house with 
one acre of garden, together with one hundred bhee- 
hives, without bees, and full equipment for combh- 
honey production to any married, well-recommerded 
beekeeper who will live on the place and actually 
carry on honey production, either extracted or comb. 
\t the end of two yeurs, the beekeeper is to return 
to me the original equipment and strong colonies in 
the one hundred hives. He may keep as many more 
as he desires. ‘There is a good market at the door, 
and it is a good bee country. Some form of secur- 


ity must be furnished, but no other rent will be 
demanded. Address HERMAN GuSE, Sheboygan 
Falis, Wis. 


He ee eee ee 


_ BEEKEEPERS’ DIRECTORY 


eouerueeneeanen sant “mn 





TO 


Well-bred bees and queens. 


Hives and supplies. 
J. H. M. Cook, 


70 Cortlandt St., New York. 


$1.00; 12 





Nutmeg Italian queens, 
for $10. return mail. 
A. W. YAT«8, 3 Chapman St., 


leather-color, 


Hartford, Ct. 





QUIRIN’s superior northern-bred Italian bees and 
queens are hardy, and will please you. More than 
twenty years a breeder. Orders booked now. Free 
circular, G. QUIRIN, Bellevue, Ohio. 





QUZENS.—Irmported three-banded Italians bre “d 
fur business, June 1 to Nov. 15, untested queens, 75 
cts. each; dozen, $8.00; select, $1.00 each; dozen, 
$10.00; tested queens, $1.25 each; dozen, $12.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

H. C. CLeMons, Boyd, Ky. 


TY NIQ WANTED — PATENTS PAY. |! 
IN \ ENTION secure valuable patents and help 
make your invention a commercial success when patented. Send 
drawings or model for free report on patentability. 

LESTER L. SARGENT, 704 9th Street, Washington, D. C. 
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ff Efficient i in 


BEE CULTURE 


PULLED LODE De 





Grasp the experience of others in 
heekeeping by reading the best that has 


been published. 


The pamphlets and 


books listed below compel interest. 
Place a X in the margin opposite the 
publication you want. 


woneeennesecvencesensraneeseaneenans 


Ooeeuveuy ey eS 


COUULOEE THNREUONereoneneNaneeteco enero 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AP- 
PLE FROM THE FLOWER. By O. M. 
Osborne. Here's the latest scientific in- 
formation about why - ang blossoms can 
not do without bees. 

MY FIRST SE SON'S ‘EXPERIEN 
WITH THE HONEYBEE. By he 
Spectator,” of the Outlook. A leaflet 
humorously janes the satisfaction of 
beekeeping. Fr 

CATALOG OF ‘BEEKEEPERS’ SUP. 
PLIES. Our new complete catalog mail- 
ed free to any address on request. 

THE BEEKEEPER AND FRUIT- 
GROWER. Do you know that hees are 
necessary in modern fruit culture? This 
15-page booklet tells how beekeeping is 
doubly profitable to the fruit-grower. Free 

SPRING MANAGEMENT OF BEHS. 
The experience of some successful bee- 
keepers on ——. = perplexing prob- 
lem. Price 10 ce 
THE USE OF HONEY IN COOKING. 
Tust the thing for the up-to-date house 
[ Price 10 cents. 

BEES AND POULTRY, how they 
work together profitably for others—why 
not for you! Some valuable pointers on 
hens and honeybees. Free. 

HOW TO KEEP BEES. A book of 
228 pages detailing in a most interesting 
manner the experiences of a beginner in 
such a way as to help other beginners. 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 

THE A BG C or BEE CULTURE. A 
standard encyclopedia on bees. The larg- 


eeeCeLenDeaaeceogueneanecouaveseanen: seeee 


est and most complete published any- 
where. 712 pages, fully illustrated. $2.00 
postpaid. 

WINTERING BEES. A digest of all 
the information on the subject. Thor- 
oughly modern and practical. Price 10 
cent 


THE BUCKEYE HIVE, or the man- 
agement of bees in double-walled hives. 
Will interest the amateur especially. [I)- 
lustrated. Price 10 cents. 

SWEET-CLOVER, the all-around for- 
age crop. Just off the press. Investigate 
this astonishing plant. Free. 

ADVANCED BEE CULTURE. A 
summary of the best ideas of experts in 
apiculture. The book is beautifully print- 
ed and bound. 205 pages. Cloth. $1.00 
postpaid. 





nee cenit ' 


Be sure that the following coupon is care- 


fully filled out. 

The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 

Please send me the items checked above 

fd ee to cover the cost. 
SC eee Pe eee Le ee ee 
Bea Bees: 60 Be Fa Biase va stn vasas 
Pee £6 cGkees daw kine de dkese Ghawnee 
PENG cain ttatecksctek ee euaenenene 

















SPECIAL NOTICES 


BY OUR BUSINESS MANAGER, 





5 PER CENT DISCOUNT FOR NOVEMBER CASH ORDERS 

As the season advances the discount allowed for 

early cash orders is reduced. For orders received 

during November accompanied by cash subject to 

the usual exceptions we allow 5 per cent discount. 
SECOND GRADE HOFYMAN FRAMKS. 

In sorting our material made inte Hoffman 
frames, and keeping up our high standard of qual- 
ity, a lot of pieces are rejected which could be used. 
und some people would be glad to get at a reduced 
price. We have accumulated some stock of this 
second quality, which is packed 100 in a box, and 
which we offer for shipment direct from Medina at 
$1.00 per 100 below the price of standard quality. 
We will furnish these, while they last, at $2.50 per 
100; $20.00 per 1000. They may also be included 
in a general order, subject to the regular early-order 
cash discount. . 

B GRADE PLAIN SECTIONS. 

As we have accumulated a surplus stock of B 
grade plain secfions, hoth 44% x4%x1% and 4x5 
x1% Danz. we have decided to list them for the 
coming year at a reduction of 25 cents per 1000 
from the former prices. This will make the new 
list price on B grade plain sections 75 cts. per 1000 





less than A grade. The wholesale or large quantity 
rates will be subject to the same reduction. The 
chief defect in these sections is the color as com- 
pared with A grade. At the new price they are a 
bargain. 
WUQUUUTNNLAGANAHNTNNG dog NQQQUENE0E00N0GNNUATEGEEELULEEEEESEUREONOUOELENUUONOEGHUGATHN tT MNTHANNTE NAAT AHLATN 
BY A. I. ROOT 
ALFALFA IN AMERICA, BY JOSEPH E. WING. 
I have heard a great deal about this book, but 


to give it a careful review until we 
were shocked by the news of the death of the author, 
Joseph E. Wing, the great apostle of alfalfa. You 
will find a notice of his death on page 830, Octi 15. 
As is often the case, the world hardly realized what 
a benefit he had been to agriculture until we heard 
of his death. The introductory chapter takes up 
ahout 50 pages, and this alone, in my opinion, is 
worth the price of the book. He tells how he, a 
stranger in a strange place, and only a boy, com- 
nenced the work of benefiting his fellow-men. Sweet 
clover stands in such close relationship to alfalfa 
that a great part of this book ought to interest 
everybody in the way of growing sweet clover. The 
book is heautifully printed, and well illustrated with 
the very best up-to-date engravings. In telling us 
how to grow alfalfa successfully he touches, either 
directly or indirectly, on almost every important 
feature in modern farming. And it is all practical. 
He tells what he and his brothers have actually 
done; and if you have any doubt, or wish to see 
the beautiful farm surrounding his home, you will 
find the Wing people ready to give you couteous 


attention. 

The matter of feeding both sweet clover and 
alfalfa to all kinds of stock, including chickens, is 
most fully considered. Friend Wing, during his 
lifetime, demonstrated that alfalfa can be grown if 
you go ahout it right. probably on every kind of 
soil from Canada to Florida. So far, however, there 
seems to he more difficulty in getting it through the 
hot wet summers that we sometimes have in Florida 
than almost anywhere else. The price of the book is 
32.60: but we have made arrangements to furnish 
it clubbed with GLEANINGS for only $2.50 postpaid. 


did not get at it 





UMMM PLE ELL PLLUPLULGaELOLLPLRSueAR U 


MODERATION AND PROHIBITION CONTRASTED. 

Just now quite a number of our great 
dailies are giving two columns side by side, 
one wet and one dry; and I suppose the wet 
and dry columns eontrasted are furnished 
hy the best and most able men on each side. 
But from my point of view it seems the 
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wet side make a very poor showing, espe- 
cially if they pretend to be considering the 
good of humanity. On page 913 I have 
copied a sample of their arguments in fa- 
vor of a wet administration. A good friend 
of mine in Medina takes the position that 
it is all right for any town or city to rule 
saloons out; but he thinks it is not quite 
fair, say for the little town of Medina, to 
dictate to the people of a great city like 
Cleveland, and that prohibition imposes a 
hardship on some very good people who do 
not look at it as we do here in Medina. 
Just now there is quite a discussion about 
keeping dogs—not only one dog, but some 
people are inquiring why they may not be 
permitted to keep two or three dogs. Well, 
if all those who like dogs, and who think 
the more dogs we have the better, lived on 
an island by themselves, there might be no 


objection; but. unfortunately, dogs—-even 
the best of dogs—sometimes run away 


nights; and they not only kill sheep and 
threaten to destroy the sheep-growing in- 
dustry. but they sometimes have rabies; and 
men who own dogs valued at a big price 
sometimes object to having them killed, 
even if they do show some symptoms of 
hydrophobia. What would you think of a 
man who would harbor a mad dog, on the 


ground that it would not do very mueh 
harm, even if it were allowed to go at 


large, that it might get over it, ete.? 

Again, suppose some special community 
did not see any harm in counterfeit money, 
and thought it would do just as mueh good 
as genuine money if the “ fanaties ” did not 
make such an unreasonable fuss about it. 
If one claimed it was “only a matter of 
opinion,” would anybody listen to him? 
You may say the liquor-traffie and connter- 
feit money are two different things. Yes, 
they are different. The counterfeiter robs 
good honest men of their hard earnings; 
but who ever heard of the counterfeiting 
business filling asylums with insane and 
idiotie, blind, and crazy people? Who ever 
heard of counterfeit money preventing un- 
born generations from enjoying their rights, 
as referred to on page 914? 

I onee knew a young man who was so 
much given to drink that his friends and 
relatives had about lost all hope of him- 
that is, he would occasionally have terrible 
sprees. However, he rallied, broke away 
from the drink business, and married a 
good woman; and when he had a family of 
grown-up children everybody forgot that he 
had ever sown his wild oats until one day 
some of his old cronies get him to take 
just glass of beer. One glass was 
enough to start the old eraze. He drank 


one 
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again and again until his friends tried to 
reason with him. The saloon-keeper him- 
self tried to persuade him to go home and 
be decent, and finally put the crowd out and 
iocked the door. Did Jack go home? Not 
much. He was an Englishman, and had tke 
characteristic Johuny Bull stubbornness, 
even when he was not drunk. Some of the 
hovs said he went and got a railroad tie, 
smashed in the door of the saloon, and 
helped himself. He was working for me at 
the time; and when I heard of it I decided 
I could not have him on the premises any 
more: but along toward noon, after he had 
paid his fine, and settled things up, he 
eame around and asked me if I wanted him 
io go to work again. I told him it would 
all depend on what he proposed to do in 
the future in regard to drink. He said very 
quietly that he would never drink any more 
—that it was not safe for him to get even 
a taste of liquor. I knew Jack pretty well, 
and knew about his English stubbornness. 
] have told you that Mrs. Root is of Eng- 
lish parentage, and sometimes even she gets 
stubborn, and what some people might call 
eontrary. But let me go on with my story. 

Years after, Jack was taken sick, and 
came so near death that it was for some 
time a question whether he would pull 
through. Several times the doctor wanted 
Jack to take a little brandy, but he stub- 
bornly refused. Finally a council of doc- 
tors was called. J think they ealled in a 
doctor from some large city near by. The 
three doctors decided that the only hope of 
pulling Jack through was by the use of 
brandy. This was years ago, mind you. IJ 
hope we have at least some different doctors 
just now. One of them roused Jack up a 
little and said, “ Jack, if you do not take 
the brandy you will certainly die.” 

Even his wife plead with him to take the 
medicine which the doctors all advised. 
Jack’s English came in right here. He 
opened his eyes and said briefly: 

“ All right; then I’ll die. Good by, gen- 
tlemen.” 

Then Jack lopped over with his face to 
the wall. After the doctors had assured the 
good wife there was nothing they could do 
for him, as he stubbornly refused to take 


the medicine(?}, they all went away. Did 
Jack die? Why, bless your heart, no. He 


lived afterward to be one of the most re- 
spected and influential men of our town; 
and whenever we had rousing temperance 
meetings Jack used to stand up and tell the 
people how he did not die, just beeanse of 
his Johnny Buil stubbornness. 

Now, friends, let us get down to the great 
question: Is it not possible that even a little 
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of the poisonous brandy in his rundown 
and enfeebled condition might have killed 
him? Is it not possible that others have 
been killed in the same way? You have all 
heard of giving whisky in case of snake- 
bites; and may be you have heard, also, 
people say that a certain person was so 
badly bitten that even whisky did not save 
him, while it might have been true that he 
would have recovered without the whisky. 

We older people can remember when the 
doctors used to bleed people when they 
were so weak and feeble that they sorely 
needed every drop of blood they had. But 
the doetors of the present day will say the 
whole thing was a stupid blunder. Even 
George Washington, the father of our coun- 
try, was probably a victim of the insane 
and crazy notion that taking away some of 
a man’s blood might help him when close to 
death. 

May God be praised that the best doctors 
we have now in the United States have 
decided “ whisky and brandy are not medi- 
cine,” and these things have accordingly 
heen taken out of the United States Phar- 
macopoeia that is to be supplied to every 
druggist in our land at the beginning of 
the next year, 1916. 

Suppose somebody had told our gocd 
friend Jack, after his sad experience, that 
“moderation” is better than downright 
prohibition; and “there are others,” just 
like our friend Jack. Perhaps there may 
be such whose eyes rest on these pages. 
Would anybody dare advise just a little 
liquor for sueh? And is it possible that 
even one of the readers of GLEANINGS, who 
have followed me in my temperance talks, 
will vote wet when the opportunity is of- 
fered to help redeem our nation? 

May God bless this concluding message, 
given before our state of Ohio is to vote on 
the wet and dry question. 

GOD’S KINGDOM COMING. 

We clip the following from the Ladies’ 

Home Journal for October: 


DID YOU KNOW 

That 2,298,029 square miles of the United States 
are under no-license? 

That in 1916 a total of 18 states will be under 
»vrohibition ? 

That 1756 counties of the United States are un- 
der prohibition now ? 

That 14,000 incorporated cities and villages are 
urder prohibition ? 

That 16 state capitals are now under prohibition ? 
and that today more than haif of the people in the 
United States are living under no-license ° 


The above does not include Florida; but 
Florida is so near absolute prohibition as a 
state that it seems to me it might be count- 
ed; and with God’s help it soon will be 
counted. 
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Satisfactory Service 
and the Best Bee Supplies 


That is what we give our customers, and what we can give you if you 
will give us the chanee. We keep a large and complete stock of fine goods 
constantly on hand, and our largely increased facilities for handling goods 
make it possible to give every order the most prompt and careful attention. 
San Antonio :s the shipping center of this section of the country. We can 
save time and freight, and get goods to you in better condition than to send 
to some more remote or less centrally located point. We base our claim for 
service and the quality of our goods, not alone on what we think we can 
give you, but what our customers have had from us for years past. This 
letter is to the point: 


As I have been using your supplies since March, 1903, 
I do not hesitate to commend you and the supplies you 
handle. Mistakes, a few have been made, but were cheer- 
fully corrected. As I have nearly 500 colonies, I should 
know. 


We have many more letters with equally good reports. 


Catalog on request, also quotations made on large lists. 


Weed Process Foundation 


We are running our plant on full time, and are able to supply the very | 
best grade of foundation very promptly, and at prices which we are sure 
will please you. A eustomer writing a day or two ago about this says: 





The foundation you worked for me has been received. 
Your work is perfect, and in those cartons it is so eon- 
venient for the retail trade. 





We can use your wax at current prices if you have more than you 
want worked into foundation for this season’s use. 


Booklets on Beekeeping 


For the benefit of students in beekeeping who want to make a practical 
start this year we have arranged to distribute a number of helpful booklets, 
all nicely printed and illustrated, all free. Send in your name, or the 
names of a few neighbors or friends, and we will mail copies to them. 
Much information on outfits for beginners and advanced beekeepers is 
given in these booklets. They are well worth reading. 


Toepperwein & Mayfield Co. 


Nolan and Cherry Sts. San Antonio, Texas 






































BEEKEEPING 


By Dr. E. F. PHILLIPS 





One of the best bee-books that has been 
written in this decade. 

See the editorial review on page 834, 
October 15. 

Regular price $2.00; or clubbed with 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture,” one year, for 
$2.50; or with our “A BC and X Y Z of 
Bee Culture,” $3.50. 





One would naturally suppose that its author, a sci- 
entific man--a trained entomologist, and one who 
is constantly associated with some of the best sci- 
entists of the Government--would turn out a book 
that would be so technically scientific that it 
would be beyond the reach of the average bee- 
keeper. This is not the case. While it is scien- 
tific, it is couched in such language and style 
that the average reader can easily understand it. 
But when we say it is scientific, we might, with- 
out further qualifiedtion, convey the impression 
that it is not also practical. As a matter of fact, 
the book is intensely so, because Dr. Phillips has 
traveled all over the United States, mingling with 
the best beemen in the country, and he has had, 
during several years back, one of the best bee- 
keepers in the country, Mr. George F. Demuth, 
as his first assistant. 





The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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What other 7 
Publication 
1S doing > 
so much 


for 


The Companion will crowd 1916 with 9 Great Serials, 
250 Short Stories, Articles by Famous Men and Women, 
Science, Current Events, Humor. There will be Pages of 
Suggestions for Boys and Girls, Things to Make, Candy 
Receipts, The Doctor's Corner, Domestic Economy, etc. 








ONE OF THE SERIALS WILL BE 


WILDERNESS HONEY Presi: titie Potock 


Mr. Pollock is not only an authority on bees, but one of the most popular writers 
of stories of adventure. The subject of his new Companion Serial, apiaries in wild 
country, is one that is arousing particular interest just now among bee-keepers. 
Send for the “Forecast for 1916" and Sample Copies of The Companion. 


The MOST and BEST for $2.00, and 52 Times a Year—not 12 








If you subscribe now, sending this coupon or mentioning 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture,” you will get 


? 1. All remaining issues for 1915 Free. 
The Youth $ 2. The Companion Home Calendar. 


Companion (3. The 52 issues for 1916. $6.00 
—_ ALL OF THE ABOVE FOR ae 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Massachusetts 
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